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HON. 


BY HON. J. 
WILLIAM PiLuseury, from whom most 
and probably all of the Pillsburys of 
this country have descended, emigrat 
ed from Dorchester, England, in 1631, 
and settled in old Newbury, now New- 
buryport, Mass., in the year 1641. 


It will be seen that the family be- 
longed to that brave old Puritan stock 
that had been ground and sifted in 
the mills of God for generations, and 
had been prepared to go forth in the 
fullness of time and take possession of 
a continent in the name of liberty and 
truth. In such mysterious ways the 
progress of government, church and 
society is evolved from the seed of the 
dead ages, and we move upward by 
the providence of him who “ works 
within us to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure.” 

The families that planted our na- 
tion were not the sport of fortune, 
drifted by an accident of history to 
these shores, but were .preordained 
and guided to their destiny. 


OLIvER PiLissury, the subject of 
this sketch, sprung from this line. He 
was born in Henniker, N. H., Febru- 
ary 16,1817. His parents, Deacon 
Oliver Pillsbury and Anna Smith Pills- 
bury, were both persons of unusual 
physical and mental strength. The 
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writer recalls distinctly, after a lapse 
of more than thirty years, the amia- 
ble expression and serene dignity of 
Mrs. Pillsbury, and the masculine 
thought and deep, solemn voice of the 
deacon, as he led the devotions of 
the religious assemblies of the people. 
He was one of the strong men of the 
town and a pillar in the church. Oth- 
ers might veer and drift, but we all 
knew that the deacon was anchored 
within the veil, and was as sure to 
outride the storm as the hill upon 
which he had fixed his home. He 
was a man of strong powers, a stern 
will, and constant devotion to the 
great ends of life as he saw them. 
The qualities of both parents were 
transmitted in large measure to their 
children. Ourstate has produced but 
few men who were the peers in intel- 
letual strength and moral courage to 
their first born, Parker Pillsbury. Not 
many men in our country, indeed, in 
the years that preceded the civil war, 
struck heavier blows for, or clung with 
a more courageous, <elf-sacrificing de- 
votion to, liberty than he. Those of 
us who knew him could hear the deep 
undertone of the deacon’s voice in 
his, and knew he would conquer or 
die. In the roll-call of the imperish- 
ables in the great struggle for liberty, 
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his name will be heard among the 
first. 

Of such stock is Oliver, the fifth son 
of Dea. Oliver Pillsbury. During the 
first seventeen years of his life he ex- 
perienced the usual fortune of the 
sons of New England farmers,—a 
maximum of hard work and a mini- 
mum of schooling ; but at that time, 
having teen overtaken by a lameness 
which threatened to be permanent, he 
was sent to the academy that he might 
prepare for duties suited to his pro- 
spective infirmity. He entirely recov- 
ered, but this circumstance gave a new 
drift to his life. For nearly five years 
he pursued his studies with unalated 
interest and industry, giving thorough- 
ness'and a practical character to his 
acquisitions by teaching during the 
winter months. Mr. Pillsbury had few 
equals and no superiors among those 
who taught at that time in our public 
schools. He was master both of his 
school and his studies, and had the 
faculty of inspiring his pupils with his 
own spirit. Many who have since 


done good work in life look back with 
gratitude to those years of pupilage. 
In 1839 Mr. Pillsbury left New 
England and went to New Jersey, 
where he opened a tuition school, 
there being no free schools in the state 


at that time. There, though an entire 
stranger, he gained the confidence of 
the community and held it during 
eight years of successful work. Dur- 
ing the last six years of this time 
he taught the academy at Bound 
Brook, Somerset county. While there 
he married Matilda Nevius, who 
died in 1847, leaving a young daugh- 
ter, an only child. The position 
which Mr. Pillsbury acquired among 
the educators of New Jersey may be 
learned from the fact that he was 
prominent among the few gentlemen 
who held the first school convention 
at the capital, over which he presided, 
and which was followed by similar 
conventions in other cities. The 
movement thus begun resulted in the 
establishment of public instruction in 
that state. To have been a leading 
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spirit in the accomplishment of so 
beneficent a work, in a sojourn of on- 
ly eight years, should be a perpetual 
honor to the life of any man. 

At the end of this time Mr. Pills- 
bury’s health having become impaired, 
he returned to his native place, where 
he purchased the paternal homestead 
and entered again upon the work of 
his boyhood. For seventeen years he 
followed the life of a farmer, but did 
not move in its old empirical ruts. 
He applied the knowledge and im- 
proved methods which modern _inves- 
tigation has given to agriculture, and 
in a little time doubled the productive 
power of his farm. ‘The successful 
factor in every industry is brains, and 
in this case even New Hampshire 
farming proved no exception to the 
rule. 

Mr. Pillsbury contracted a second 
marriage, in 1850, with Miss Sarah 
Wilkins, of Henniker, his present es- 
teemed and accomplished wife. 

Though assiduous in the pursuits of 
agriculture, his benevolent instincts 
led him to take an active interest in 
the causes of temperance, anti-slav- 
ery, and whatever else the public wel- 
fare seemed to demand. His efforts 
in this direction, in co-operation with 
those of others, produced a change in 
the politics of the town, which result- 
ed in his introduction to public life. 
He was elected moderator of town- 
meeting fourteen times, selectman six 
times, and to the legislature three 
times. In all these trusts he showed 
himself wise, able, and efficient. As 
a legislator, he did not seem anxious 
merely to shine, but to be useful, and 
to advance the interests of the state. 
Such qualities and service commended 
him to public favor, and in 1862 he 
was elected a councilor for the last 
year of Gov. Berry’s administration, 
and re-elected to the council of Gov. 
Gilmore. This, it will be remembered, 
was while the hardships and horrors of 
the civil war were upon us, and when 
questions that could not be settled by 
precedent, and that tested the author- 
ity and resources of the state, were 














brought daily before the governor and 
his council for decision. ‘The exigen- 
cies of the government would not suf- 
fer delay. Not only great permanent 
interests. but the very life of the na- 
tion was in peril, and large and frequent 
demands were made upon the states 
for supplies of men and money, when 
every resource seemed exhausted. In 
such times means must be invented 
and resources created. Criticism be- 
comes silent, and waits for the return 
of peace to awaken into unreasoning 
activity. Under the pressure of such 
events, weak men are likely to be par- 
alyzed, avaricious men corrupt, and 
bold men to abuse power. 

The qualities which Mr. Pillsbury 
developed in these trying circum- 
stances ought to make his name his- 
toric. ‘The writer has received com- 
munications from two gentlemen who 
were associated with him in the coun- 
cil, and whose services to the state 
are universally acknowledged, and, as 
they express more forcibly than any 
words of mine can do, the part which 
the subject of this sketch took in that 
eventful period, I take the responsi- 
bility to publish such portions of their 
respective letters as bear specially up- 
on the subject of this paper. The 
known character of the writers will 
give additional weight to their strong 
language of encomium. 

Hon. John W. Sanborn, of Wake- 
field, writes as follows : 

“ Learning that you are to prepare 
a biographical sketch of Hon. Oliver 
Pillsbury, I take pleasure in saying 
that I formed acquaintance with him 
in 1863, being then associated with 


him in Gov. Gilmore’s council. His 
great executive ability, patriotism, 


honesty, and integrity won the respect 
and admiration of all his associates. 
At that time the country was engaged 
in that terrible war for the support of 
the government and its own salvation, 
and grave questions came before us 
relative to the prosecution of the same. 
Although an ardent Republican, he 
never let partisan feelings warp his 
judgment in his official acts. He had 
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strong convictions of right, but was 
always ready to discuss all questions 
with that frankness and fairness which 
characterize men of noble minds, and 
he fully appreciated the opinions of 
his opponents. I had the honor to 
serve with him on the military com- 
mittee of the council, which had im- 
portant matters to consider, — ques- 
tions involving the rights and interests 
of the soldiers, their families, and the 
state. The duties of this committee 
were arduous and often difficult, but I 
can attest to the fidelity and untiring 
energy with which he performed his 
part. He took great interest in the 
welfare of the soldiers, particularly 
the sick and wounded, and was ever 
ready to minister to their wants. Ina 
word, he was a model councilor for 
the time in which he served, and the 
future historian will class him among 
our ablest and most efficient men.” 

Hon. John W. Noyes, of Chester, 
who was also in official association 
with Mr. Pillsbury, says : 

“‘T was with him a very considera- 
ble portion of the time for two years, 
while we were members of Gov. Gil- 
more’s council, during the war. He 
was the most important member of 
the council, on account of his expe- 
rience and familiarity with the duties 
of the situation ; in fact, his informa- 
tion and good judgment were exceed- 
ingly valuable to the governor and all 
the other members of the council. 

“T regard Mr. Pillsbury as one of 
the best-informed and most compe- 
tent business men in this state. I 
hardly think there is another man 
in the state that could fill his present 
position as well as he does. I told 
Gov. Stearns, before he made the ap- 
pointment, that, if he knew Mr. Pills- 
bury as well as I did, he would not 
need recommendations, but would 
urge his acceptance of the place.” 

It would be idle to add any thing to 
such commendations. 

In 1869, Mr. Pillsbury was appoint- 
ed insurance commissioner, by Gov. 
Stearns, for a period of three years, 
and has been re-appointed, from time 
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to time, to the office which he still 
holds. Soon after his appointment 
he drafted and secured the enactment 
of the present law of the state relative 
to insurance companies of other states 
and other countries. This law estab- 
lished the department of insurance, 
and has given to the people a degree 
of protection against the frauds and 
impositions of unreliable companies 
never before enjoyed in this state, and 
has brought into its treasury, by tax 
on insurance premiums, over one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to the compensation 
of the commissioner. 

During the whole term of his office, 
Mr. Pillsbury has worked quietly but 
assiduously to eliminate unreliable 
companies from our borders, and has 
carefully avoided the admission of all 
such as are not regarded as perfectly 
trustworthy. It is universally affirmed, 
by men familiar with the insurance 
business, that the commissioner of this 
state has administered his office with 
unusual skill and success, and his re- 
ports are much sought for and often 
quoted and referred to as authority in 
other states. The state may well con- 
gratulate itself on having had the con- 
tinued services, for fourteen years, of 
one so able and experienced in an 
office so intimately connected with the 
material interests of the people. 

In 1871 Mr. Pillsbury moved to 
Concord, and the estimation in which 
he is held in the community is attested 
by the fact that, during the twelve 
years of his residence at the capital, 
he has twice been elected to represent 
one of its wards in the legislature, and 
has been a member of its board of ed- 
ucation for seven years, and was pres- 
ident of the board at the time he 
tendered his resignation. When a 
member of the legislature, Mr. Pills- 
bury was eminently practical, and 
whenever he spoke was listened to 
with marked attention, for he only 
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addressed the house on subjects that 
he had thoroughly considered, and it 
was understood that his remarks were 
likely to aid the members in reaching 
a wise and just conclusion. 

As one of the supervisors of the 
educational interests of Concord, Mr. 
Pillsbury was exceptionally intelligent, 
conscientious, and pains-taking. His 
views on the general subject were com- 
prehensive, and he kept himself in- 
formed as to all real improvements in 
methods of instruction. He discoun- 
tenanced shams, and labored faithfully 
to inake the schools sources of knowl- 
edge, of discipline, and of virtue. To 
the other public trusts so honorably 
held by the subject of this sketch, we 
may add that of trustee of the State 
Industrial School. He has had a deep 
and abiding interest in this institution 
since its founding, and has given to it 
an active and efficient support. 

We can only realize how pure and 
unselfish his labors of this character 
have been, when we reflect that Mr. 
Pillsbury has no children of his own 
to kindle and feed his sympathies, but 
that they spring from a general benev- 
olence toward all children, of whatever 
condition in life. His only child was 
a daughter of rare mental activity and 
attainments, and of unusual sweetness 
of temper. She married Mr. J. S. 
Eveleth, of Beverly, Mass., where, af- 
ter a residence of nearly two years, 
she died of consumption, in the flower 
and promise of early womanhood, 
leaving two homes stricken and deso- 
late. 

In this brief sketch we have uncon- 
sciously drawn a model citizen,—a 
man in all the relations of life faithful 
to the claims of duty—in the family, 
society, and the state—blameless ; be- 
nevolent without ostentation, patriotic 
without the claim of reward, and true 
to every trust. 


‘* While we such precedents can boast at home, 
Keep thy Fabricius and thy Cato, Rome.” 
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I think there can be no other New 
Hampshire town just like Kingston ; I 
mean Kingston Plains, not Kast Kings- 
ton, where is a railroad station, and the 
usual number of small boys and more 
elderly loafers to gather around when 
the in-going or out-coming Boston train 
halts its regular two and a half minutes 
for the convenience of 


embarking or 
dise mbarking passengers, SIX times dur- 


ing the day. East Kingston, though 
only a hamlet in embryo, is alive and 
noisy; at the village on the plains 


there is a peace and a quietness and a 


dream-like repose that gives it an air of 


monastic seclusion. ‘There are three 
stores and two hotels that seem to be 
prosperous, but you never see 
loiterers about the doors. You 
through the streets and see no 
not even a child. 


any 
walk 
st ul, 
In the great square 
and common herds of cows feed with 
unrestrained license, and some of the 
owners go out night and morning, a /a 
Madame Hancock, and fill their milk- 
pails with the lacteal fluid, mulley cow 
standing as complacently on the green 
as though at home in the fenced barn- 
yard. Many of the houses have piazzas 
and porticoes, but they are never oc- 
cupied. You can walk on, where you 
will, in unchartered freedom. ‘The 
solitude, the undisturbed repose, con- 
tribute to the sense of a hoar antiquity. 
You have dropped into an ancient bor- 
ough, where the inhabitants live in the 
old fashion, a borough of old days 
and forgotten times. 

Still, the place looks modern enough. 
The village is located on a large plain, 
near the center Of the town, and about 
two miles from the station at East Kings- 
ton. Its general appearance is indica- 
tive of thrift and business enterprise. 
There are about one hundred dwelling- 
houses—many of elegant structure ; the 
streets are wide, and pleasantly shaded 
by rows of elms and maples. So far, 
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indeed, the suggestive features of the 
place are popularly enterprising, and 
when we consider the many other at- 
tractions we are disposed to grant that 
she has claims as honorable 


as any 
town of-her size in America. 


Here on 
this broad, fertile plain, the first settle- 
ment of the town commenced, under 
the charge of James Prescott, Ebene- 
zer Webster, Ebenezer Stevens, and 
others, more than one hundred and 
eighty-five years ago; and ever since 
Kingston has been making a history 
for herself. 
Blood is a_ good thing in this 
world of ours, and it “ tells,”’ too, often 
enough to earn the consideration of all 
intelligent and discriminating persons. 
It is not every thing, to be sure, but it 
can not be gainsaid that its influence 
has been beneficent in our country. 
What would Virginia have been without 
her ancient nod/esse, the cavaliers of 
spur and sword, and their pride of far- 
reaching ancestry? ‘Would the old 
Dominion have been famous as the 
“Mother of Presidents?” We opine 
not. How different would have been 
the history of New York without the 
great names of her patroons, the Living- 
stons, the Schuylers, the Delanceys, and 
the Van Rensselaers! And does not 
New Hampshire owe something to her 
patrician gentry in the old time? In 
the old colonial days Kingston had 
good blood in her, and her people had 
capacity and courage to do and dare. 
First and foremost among her citizens, 
during the Revolution, and for twenty 
years before and after that gloomy peri- 
od, was Hon. Josiah Bartlett, the first 
governor of New Hampshire, and the 
leading worthy from our state who 
signed that great charter of human lib- 
erty, the Declaration of Independence. 
It is pleasant sometimes in reading 
early colonial history to meet with a 
name which has borne honors before in 
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the mother country. The Lees and 
the Washingtons were among the gen- 
try of England. The Adamses and the 
Quinceys, of Massachusetts, are in lin- 
eal descent from the old Norman fam- 
ily of De Quincey, whose chiefs figured 
as earls of Winchester in the time of 
Coeur de Lion. Among these and many 
others, that of Bartlett is worthy of no- 
tice. Of the highest Anglo-Norman 
ancestry, the members of this family 
held a prominent place among the old 
English knighthood. ‘They were mem- 
bers of parliament, brave captains in 
the fierce feudal and Plantagenet wars, 
and noble cavaliers of court and castle. 
Chiefs of the race fought for their 
king at Cressy, at Poictiers, and at 
Agincout. After the last-named battle 
Sir John Bartelot, who commanded the 
Sussex troops, took the castle of Ion- 
tenoy, in France; for which service 
King Henry V. granted Sir John the 
castle for one of the crests of the Barte- 
lot “ coat-of-arms.”” The original an- 


cestor of the family was Sir Adam de 
Bartelot, who, crossing from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, participat- 


ed in the victory of Hastings, and re- 
ceived for his loyalty and heroism large 
landed estates in the county of Sussex, 
which are still in the possession of his 
descendants. ‘The present head of the 
house is Sir Walter Bartelot, Mm. p. and 
baronet, who resides in great style at 
the hereditary estate of Stopham. ‘The 
manor house was built in the fifteenth 
century. and there are timbers in it, 
beneath which more than seven centu- 
ries of ancestry have successively as- 
sembled. ‘The estate consists of eight 
thousand acres. 

Sometime during the seventeenth 
century two of the younger sons of 
the house of Bartelot emigrated to 
America, settling respectively at New- 
buryport and Amesbury, Massachusetts. 
The aristocratic name of Bartelot was 
plebeianized to that of Bartlett, and 
among the sturdy yeomanry of the New 
World the representatives of the family 
forgot for a time the noble lineage of 
their sires, but at the same time worked 
out a destiny more brilliant by far than 
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any the brightest coronet in England 
could bestow. The most prominent of 
his race, gifted in intellect, of remarka- 
ble executive faculty, of stern integrity, 
of rare force of character, pure as an 
Aristides, yet possessing the penetration 
of a ‘Themistocles, the associate of 
Hancock and Adams and Lee and Sher- 
man, and yet not dwarfed by their 
presence, one of the kingliest of New 
Hampshire’s sons, if not the most royal 
of them all, was Josiah Bartlett. 

Dr. Bartlett was a native of Ames- 
bury, Mass., where he was born in No- 
vember, 1728. He was the fourth son 
of Stephen Bartlett, a man of promi- 
nence in that town. His early educa- 
tion was respectable, but he was denied 
the advantages of a collegiate course. 
When he was sixteen years old he 
began the study of medicine under 
the superintendence of Dr. Nehemiah 
Ordway, of Amesbury. He continued 
his studies for five years, at the end of 
which time he commenced the practice 
of his profession at Kingston. ‘This 
was in the year 1749. 

Kingston, though a small village, was 
then one of the important boroughs of 
New Hampshire. Distant only seven 
miles from Exeter, and not much far- 
ther from Portsmouth, Kingston shone 
with the reflected light from those 
places. Social life was active. The 
wearing apparel of the fashionable peo- 
ple of the village was copied from the 
aristocracy at the vice regal court of 
the Wentworths. Men wore knee 
breeches and hose, broad-skirted coats 
lined with buckram, long waist-coats, 
wide cuffs lined with lace, three-cor- 
nered hats and swords. Women’s 
dresses were made of heavy silks and 
satins, called brocades, on which raised 
figures of leaves and flowers were wov- 
en, or worked in colored silk or thread 
of silver and gold. Uf course, the 
dress of the common folk was much 
less elegant, being designed more for 
service than beauty. 

It was the reign of wigs. Gentle- 
man and plebeian wore them alike. 
The portraits of Lord Pepperell and of 
the Wentworths show those worthies 
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looking out at us from stiff and tremen- 
dous horse-hair wigs. Dr. Bartlett, 
disdainful as he was of show and artifi- 
ciality, did not choose to defy the dic- 
tum of society in this respect. He 
wore his wig and his queue with all the 
dignity of a Chesterfield or a George 
Third. Still, elegance, save in a few 
isolated instances, was impossible in 
any modern sense. ‘There was wealth 
enough for the general comfort ; pau- 
perism was practically unknown, but 
life was frugal, limited, and to our mod- 
ern apprehension inconceivably slow. 
The daily newspaper was undreamed 
of, and there were yet a few years to 
elapse before the Boston Gaszeffe made 
its weekly pilgrimages into the country, 
holding all the news demanded by the 
colonists, on about the size of a sheet 
of Congress paper. Carpets, save in 
one or two of the more stately houses, 
were an undesired luxury, fresh sand 
being considered more healthful. Spin- 
ning and weaving were still genteel 
household occupations, and Dr. Bart- 
lett, at a later time, rejoiced in being 
clothed from head to foot in cloth 
woven and made up by his energetic 
wife. “Society” then, as now, was 
made up of a very small number, a sin- 
gle set that, even long after the Revo- 
lution, consisted only of the justice of 
the peace, the colonel or the major, 
and two or three other official persons, 
a great lawyer or two, a doctor or two, 
the minister, two or three families retired 
from business, half a dozen merchants, 
and a few other persons who had leisure 
to cultivate the elegant enjoyments of 
life. 

At this time Bartlett was about twen- 
ty-one years old, and, although well 
known as an industrious and enterpris- 
ing young man, he could not have been 
an important citizen. He lived hum- 
bly enough. He ate his bread and 
milk with a pewter spoon out of a por- 
ringer. Whenever he made his rounds 
to call upon his patients he rode an old 
gray horse, with his saddle-bags behind 
him. Ata later time he used to drive 
about in a yellow gig; and when he 
had completed his rounds went home 
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eagerly to his books. He was a great 
reader at this early period, but he was 
no theorist in the practice of his pro- 
fession. He followed the just princi- 
ples of nature and experience rather 
than the rules of arbitrary system. In 
a few years he became a skillful and 
distinguished practitioner. It is sad 
that he was the first to prescribe the 
application of Peruvian bark in cases 
of canker, which before was consid- 
ered an inflammatory, instead of a pu- 
trid, disease, and, as such, had been un- 
successfully treated. 

In 1835 this disease, by the name of 
the throat distemper, visited Kingston. 
Its ravages were exceedingly fatal, es- 
pecially to children under ten years of 
age. Like the plague, it swept its vic- 
tims to the grave, almost without warn- 
ing, and some are said to have expired 
while sitting at play, handling their 
toys. Every method of treatment 
proved ineffectual. Medical skill was 
baffled. Its ravages ceased only when 
victims were no longer to be found. 
Again in 1754, five years after Dr. Bart- 
lett’s removal to town, Kingston was 
visited by this fell disease. A young 
child of the doctor’s was one of those 
afflicted with the distemper. Bartlett 
administered Peruvian bark, and with 
such success that from this time the 
use of it became general, as a remedy 
in diseases of the same character. 

A man of Dr. Bartlett’s decision and 
powers of mind would not remain long 
unnoticed in times which tried men’s 
souls. In fifteen years of time he 
gained the popular favor, and was re- 
garded not only as a prosperous man, 
but as one capable of performing pub- 
lic duties with ability and fidelity. The 
first office bestowed upon him by his 
fellow-citizens was that of delegate from 
Kingston to the provincial assembly of 
New Hampshire, in 1765. The con- 
troversy between Great Britain and her 
colonies was now beginningto assume a 
serious aspect. Dr. Bartlett, in this 
emergency, was found on the popular 
side. In his legislative capacity he in- 


variably opposed the mercenary views 


of the royal governor. He could not, 
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from the nature of his character, be- 
come subservient to the will of a man 
whose avowed object was the subjection 
of the people to the authority of the 
British administration. 

Time went on. Benning Wentworth 
gave way in the chief magistracy of New 
Hampshire to his nephew, John. It 
was the policy of this truly noble and 
sagacious man to attach all the distin- 
guished men of the colony to the royal 
cause, by offices either of honor or 
emolument. Recognizing the talents 
and influence of Bartlett he appointed 
him to the office of justice of the peace. 
Executive patronage, however, was not 
a bait by which a man like Dr. Bartlett 
would be seduced. He indeed ac¢ ept- 
ed the appointment, but he remained 
as firm in his opposition to oppression 
as he was before. 

In 1774 the house of representatives 
of New Hampshire, agreeably to the 
recommendation and example of other 
colonies, appointed a committee of cor- 
respondence, an act for which the gov- 
ernor immediately dissolved the assem- 
bly. This brought matters to a crisis. 
The committee of correspondence in 
turn re-assembled the representatives, by 
whom circulars were addressed to the 
several towns to send delegates to a 
convention to be held at Exeter for the 
purpose of selecting deputies to the 
Continental Congress, which was to 
meet at Philadelphia in the ensuing 
September. Dr. Bartlett was a dele- 
gate to this convention, and he and 
John Pickering, a lawyer of Portsmouth, 
were appointed delegates to the Pro- 
vincial Congress. As neither Bartlett 
nor Pickering des‘red to serve, Nathan- 
iel Folsom, of Exeter, and John Sulli- 
van, of Durham, were chosen in their 
stead. 

Dr. Bartlett’s reason for declining 
the honor which the convention con- 
ferred upon him was, that he had a lit- 
tl: previously lost his house by fire, and 
was under the necessity of rebuilding. 
Accordingly, all through the summer 
and autumn of that vear the sound of 
axe and hammer fell busily on the ears 
of Kingston people. Foot by foot the 
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mansion rose, till it stood the proudest 
dwelling-house in Kingston, fit abode 
for its noblest citizen. In the towns 
near the sea-coast, from Newport to 
Portland, there was a great similarity 
in domestic architecture prior to and 
during the Revolution. A large num- 
ber of the better class of these old 
houses have been torn down and re- 
built. Very few remain in the vicinity 
of Boston, but in Newport, Cambridge, 
Salem, Newburyport, Portsmouth, Ex- 
eter, Dover, and towns further east- 
ward, we can behold the typical New 
England mansion. It is ample in size 
and stately in form. With its gam- 
breled roof and ancient porch is asso- 
ciated reminiscences of ruffles, shoe- 
buckles, silver topped canes, courtly 
manners and hospitality. It is the 
house of the judge, the continental 
general, the colonial colonel, the squire, 
the prosperous doctor of divinity or of 
medicine, or of the merchant whose 
ships have brought him spices, ivory 
and gold dust, West India goods and 
negro chattels from over the seas. It 
is generally of three stories, the third 
being somewhat abridged ; the form is 
quadrangular, fifty feet on a side. Va- 
rious extensions and out-buildings are 
in the rear and sometimes on the sides. 
The front door opens into a wide hall, 
from which a grand stair-way leads to 
the upper stories. The hall is wain- 
scoted and hung with rather stiff por- 
traits. The stair-way is broad, and the 
steps are wide, giving an easy ascent 
to the landings. Twisted and carved 
ballusters support the hand-rail, each 
one wrought separately in some quaint 
device. There are four large square 
rooms on the ground floor, each with 
its open fire-place and elaborately carved 
mantel-piece. The walls are thick, 
like those of a fortalice, and the win- 
dows are recessed like embrasures. 
Those who are accustomed to the 
card-board structures of our time, 
whether in the form of Italian villas, 
Swiss chalets, or white pine gothic, ex- 
perience a strange sensation in visiting 
these solid dwellings. There is an air 
of repose in them, an idea of ampli- 
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tude and permanence. 
the builders must 
minded, serene 


One feels that 
have large- 
men. A_ fashionable 
dwelling of fifteen feet front in our mod- 
ern cities furnishes a perfect antithesis. 


been 


The ancient houses were well placed, 
in grounds of some extent, on the crest 
of a natural elevation, or near a grove, 
with broad, grassy lawns, bordered by 
‘Ims and oaks, and dotted with firs 
and spruces, and with clumps of flower- 
ing shrubs. The distinguishing features 
of old New England towns are still 
these superb mansions. ‘They are gen- 
erally painted buff or cream white 
ing green blinds and tall 
chimneys ;_ and their picturesque 
and surroundings they add a 
poetical grace as well as historical 
deur to the landscape. 

The Bartlett insion, although re 
modeled and improved some fifteen 


, hav- 
massive 
in 
Situations 


vran- 
m 


years ago, still preserves a resemblance 
to the old-type colonial residence. It 
is a two-story-and-a-half structure, of a 
brown-stone color, with dark trimmings. 
The old house has a youngish, well- 
preserved look, as if it had been ten- 
derly dealt with. It stands the 
main road from Exeter to Haverhill, 
just at the outskirts of the village, fac- 
ing the large and handsome common. 
With true patrician dignity it stands in 
from the street, with a fence of antique 
pattern surrounding a pretty front yard. 
The house is built of white oak ; the 
frame-work being unusually large and 
solid. 

Passing through the front yard we 
stand at the ancient portal and crave 
admittance. Our wish is not refused, 


on 


and we are ushered into the spacious 
hall which extends through the square 


part, and is ten feet wide. At the left 
hand is the sitting-room, twenty-two by 
fourteen feet. It is furnished with ele- 
gant modern furniture. A costly cuckoo 
clock, brought from Paris in 1880, 
ticks on the table. On the walls are 
the portraits of Dr. Levi S. and Mrs. 
Bartlett, painted by Tenney, and said 
to be excellent likenesses. 

Opening from the right of the hall- 
way is the parlor, which is sixteen by 
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twenty feet. In this room many relics 
of the governor and signer are pre- 
served. Here are the heavy silver- 
bowed spectacles, which he used the 
latter years of his life; the scales with 
which he weighed his medicines ; a sil- 
ver watch that he at one time carried, 
and which hung in the clock in the old 
house at the time it was burned ; also 
the gilt candelabra filled with wax 
tapers, a very ornamental article, which 
lighted the old governor’s /fefes and 
councils at a former time. Above the 
mantel is an oil portrait of the ancient 
master the house, Gov. Bartlett 
himself, in all the glory of lace ruffles, 
colonial waist-coat and white necktie. 
Without being handsome, the face is 
one of much dignity, combining sa- 
gacity and gracious sweetness. The 
features are rather long-drawn and 
thoughtful, and his high Roman nose 
and intellectual brow proclaim the gen- 
ius and patriotism which burned in the 
heart and brain of New Hampshire’s 
great Revolutionary worthy. The eyes 
are a light blue, large, deep, soulful, 
and remind you of the eyes of Penn, 
of Howard, of Wilberforce. ‘They are 
the eves of a philanthropist. Gov. 
jartlett was a tall man, six feet in 
height, erect and slimmish. His hair 
was of an auburn color, fine in texture, 
and not abundant, being, in fact, rather 
thin, which would seem to be a charac- 
teristic of all the Bartletts. ‘There are 
other relics in the parlor, especially 
some fine Indian remains found by va- 
rious members of the family on the 
Bartlett farm. ‘These consist of stone 
gouges, hatchets, clubs, and other im- 
plements. A huge fungi, torn from a 
log, which is two and a half feet long 
and one and a half foot wide, is also 
on exhibition. In this room have sat, 
in conclave, Matthew Thornton, John 
Dudley, Langdon, Sullivan and Weare. 
Gen. John Stark once visited there, 
and many of the great men of a later 
period have stood within these walls. 
The dining-room, in the south-west 
corner, is fourteen by twenty-two feet. 
The floor is painted in alternate stripes 
of green and straw color. The win- 
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dows look out upon the garden. On 
the mantel-piece there is a silver can- 
dle-stick that was used by Mrs. Gov. 
Bartlett ; also, a pair of silver-mounted 
horse pistols which accompanied the 
Governor through his journeyings to 
and from Philadelphia during the Rev- 
olutionary war. These last are 
valuable mementos. 

There are ten large rooms in the 
main part, and five other apartments in 
the two-story ell that is attached. At 
the head of the stairs, in the hall, is the 
ancient eight-day clock, that was used 
by the Governor. It was made in 
1723, and is therefore one hundred and 
sixty years old this very year. ‘There 
it stands in its case of massive oak, 
“and points and beckons with its 
hands,” as cheerfully yet solemnly as 
in the old days when colonial gentle- 
men and belles walked up and down 
the broad stair-way. In the attic there 


very 


is a store-house of treasures, old chairs 
and tables that were in use in the Gov- 
ernor’s time, and an old buffet within 
which the odor of colonial punch may 
still be detected by an imaginative nos- 


tril. 


We go out from under the roof of 


this famous mansion. Wandering about 
the front yard we can not help noting 
the beautiful location of the old house. 
Its front looks out to the sunrising. 
Stretching away from the yard fence is 
the extensive common, containing forty 
acres, and level as a floor. A huge 
elm tosses its branches above our 
heads. ‘The trunk is five feet in diam- 
eter. It is some more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, as it stood 
there long before the old house was 
burned. It was struck by lightning in 
1773, and the marks are plainly visible 
to-day. There are several black wal- 
nuts, and a linden tree, which were 
grown from seeds brought by Governor 
Bartlett from Philadelphia. 

The old barn that formerly stood 
back of the mansion was taken down 
at the time the house was remodel- 
ed, and two large modern structures oc- 
cupy its place. The largest is eighty- 
five by forty feet. Beside it there is a 
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row of thin French poplars, decaying 
from age, which were green and vigor- 
ous in the Governor's day. Back from 
the barns, stretching on every side, ex- 
tends the grand estate. There are 
some five hundred acres of nearly level 
and very fertile land. Seventy tons of 
hay are cut annually. Governor Bart- 
lett employed two female help in the 
house and four male help on the farm. 
Touching the western portion of the 
farm is Greenwood lake, a pretty body 
of water five eights of a mile long, 
which affords excellent aquatic and 
piscatorial privileges. Black bass and 
pickerel abound in its waters. 

A stroll through these grounds at 
sunset is perfectly enchanting. And if 
you wish to take a row there is a boat 
ready for you atthe pond. How beau- 
tiful the shadows are on the mirrory 
lake! All the surrounding woodlands 
are reflected in the azure depths, and 
your boat hangs suspended in mid 
water, or, rather, there are two boats, 
one right most and the other bottom 
upward, keel to keel. ‘Then you walk 
back to the mansion through the gather- 
ing twilight, and with your mind full of 
the past reflect how many of New Hamp- 
shire’s beauties and noble sires had 
walked these very paths, with all their 
human ambitions and loves and cares, 
and had passed away, leaving behind 
these stable relics as ideals of a beauti- 
ful home. 

In September, 1775, we 
jartlett present among the 
of the Continental Congress. 
been elected the preceding spring to 
that seat. The number of members 
was then sixty-four. Our state sent 
two. Each colony paid its own dele- 
gation. Georgia paid each £100 per 
month while in session ; South Caroli- 
na, £300 per annum ; North Carolina, 
£200 per annum; Virginia, a half 


find Dr. 
members 


He had 


Johannes per day ; Marylandand Rhode 


Island, forty shillings a day, and ex- 
penses ; Massachusetts, expenses and 
$3 aday; New Hampshire, expenses, 
a servant, two horses, and a guinea a 
day. Insufficient as was this compen- 
sation the members did not slight their 
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duties. Congress met at nine in the 
morning, and continued its session until 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 
times the debates 
through the night. In this unweari- 
ed devotion to business Dr. Bartlett 
largely participated, thereby considera- 
bly affecting his health and spirits in 
consequence. 

Dr. Bartlett was also a member of 


Some- 
continued _ half 


the Congress of 1776, and was fore 
most among those iHustrious men who 
imperiled their property, their liberty, 
and their lives, by attaching their signa- 
tures to that instrument which estab- 
lished our national independence. ‘The 
thirteen then the 
American colonies, were represented 
in the assemblage that passed the meas 
ure by fifty-seven members. ‘The 
president, John Hancock, was the only 
one, however, who signed the docu- 
ment on the 4th of July, 1776. On 
the second day of August it was signed 
by all but one of the fifty-six signers 
whose names are appended to it. The 
other, who was Matthew ‘Thornton, at- 
tached his signature in November. 
Henry Wisner. one of the New York 


slates, comprising 


delegation, was present when congress 
expressed its approbation of the Dec- 
laration, and voted in favor of it: but 
before the engrossed copy was signed 
by the several members, Mr. Wisner 
left congress, and thus failed of affixing 
his name to this memorable paper. 


When the vote was taken on the 
question it was recommended to begin 
with the northernmost colony. Dr. 
Bartlett, therefore, had the honor of 
being called upon for an expression of 
his opinion, and of first giving his vote 
in favor of the resolution. He was 
also the first to affix his signature after 
Hancock. Hancock's is the handsom- 
est and boldest of all the signatures 
attached to the Declaration ; the others 
look weak and cramped beside it. 
But not one was written with a trem- 
bling hand except Stephen Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island, and it was not fear that 
made him tremble, but the palsy, from 
which he was a sufferer. Charles Car- 
roll was the only member who added 


John 
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his place of residence, and the reason 
of its being done in this instance is 
somewhat peculiar. When Carroll was 
signing, some one near him remarked, 
“There are several of your name, and 
if we are unsuccessful they will not 
know whom to arrest.” “Not so,” re- 
plied the Maryland millionaire, and im- 
mediately added, “of Carrollton.” He 
lived to see all the memorable men 
with whom he acted on that eventful 
day pass away, and enjoyed the pros- 
perity of his country until 1832, when 
he died, at the advanced age of ninety- 
five years. 

At the time he signed the “ charter 
of our liberties,’ Dr. Bartlett was forty- 
eight years old, in the very prime of his 
life and powers. Most of the signers 
were younger than he was ; for the av- 
erage of all was forty-three years and 
ten months. Edward Rutledge was 
the youngest of the fifty-six, being only 
twenty-seven. ‘The Nestor of the party 
was Benjamin Franklin, who was sev- 
enty. ‘The most opulent was probably 
Charles Carroll, who was considered 
the wealthiest untitled man in the col- 
Robert Morris came _ next. 
Samuel Adams was the poorest, his im- 
poverished condition being well known. 
The others were all in easy circum- 
stances. 

sartlett was not the only physician 
among the members, there being four 
others. ‘Thirty of them were lawyers, 
seven were farmers, eight were mer- 
chants, two were mechanics, one was 
a clergyman, one was a surveyor, one 
was a shoemaker, and Franklin boast- 
ed of being a printer. With the excep- 
tion of eight all the signers were natives 
of American soil ; of these—two, Rob- 
ert Morris, and Burton Gwinnett, of 
Georgia, were born in England ; Mat- 
thew Thornton, of New Hampshire, 
and James Smith, and George Taylor, 
of Pennsylvania, were born in Ireland ; 
Witherspoon, of New Jersey, 
and James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
were born in Scotland, and Francis 
Lewis, of New York, was born in Wales. 

The doctor continued a delegate to 
congress until 1779, being annually 


onies. 
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reélected. Several of the sessions were 
held at Yorktown, Va., and Bartlett 
traveled all the way thither and back 
on horseback, attended only by a sin- 
gle servant. On the route were exten- 
forests which were the lurking 
place of robbers, and they were obliged 
to exercise much caution and foresight 
in order to escape these marauders. In 
1778, after the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia by the British, Congress met in 
that city again. Ina letter toa friend 
Dr. Bartlett describes the ravages which 
had been made by the enemy: “ Con- 
gress,” he says, “was obliged to hold 
its sessions in the college hall, the state 
house having been left by the enemy 
in a condition which could scarcely be 
described. Many of the finest houses 
were converted into stables ; parlor floors 
were cut through, and the dung shov- 
eled through into the cellars. Through 
the country, north of the city for many 
miles, the hand of destruction had 
marked its way. Houses had been 
consumed, fences carried off, gardens 
and orchards destroyed. Even the 


sive 


great roads were scarcely to be discov- 


ered amidst the confusion and desola- 
tion which prevailed.” 

After Dr. Bartlett’s retirement from 
congress he spent the remainder of his 
life in New Hampshire, filling up the 
measure of his usefulness in a zealous 
devotion to the interests of the state. 
Affairs were in a bad condition at 
home. Writing to Samuel Livermore, 
who had succeeded him as a delegate 
in congress, the doctor gives a deplor- 
able account of the difficulties and 
sufferings of the people in New Hamp- 
shire. The money of the country had 
become much depreciated, and provis- 
ions were scarce and high. Indian 
corn was sold at as much as ten dollars 
a bushel. Other things were in the 
same proportion. ‘The soldiers of the 
army could hardly subsist on their pay, 
and the officers, at times, found it diffi- 
cult to keep them together. 

In the year 1779 Dr. Bartlett was 
appointed chief justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. In 1782 he became 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
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Judicature, and from June to Novem- 
ber, 1790, he was chief justice. He 
was a member of the state convention 
of 1788, and by his zeal was accessory 
to the ratification of our present con- 
stitution. In 1789 he was elected a 
senator to congress, but owing to the 
infirmities of age, which rendered it 
unpleasant for him to leave home to go 
any distance, he declined the office. 
The following year, however, he was 
elected president of the state, and was 
three times reélected, though he had 
such rivals as Pickering and Sullivan. 
In 1793 he was elected first governor 
of the state under the new constitution. 
All these offices he filled with ability 
and fidelity, and he would have been 
the candidate of the Federal party for 
the chief magistracy another term but 
for his infirm health, which forced him 
to decline further honors. He ex- 
pressed the determination to close his 
public career in the following letter to 
the legislature of the state, dated Janu- 
ary, 1794: 

“Gentlemen of the legislature ;— 
After having served the public for a 
number of years, to the best of my 
abilities, in the various offices to which 
I have had the honor to be appointed, 
I think it proper, before your adjourn- 
ment, to signify to you, and through you 
to my fellow-citizens atlarge, that I now 
find myself so far advanced in age that 
it will be expedient for me, at the close 
of the session, to retire from the cares 
and fatigues of public business to the 
repose of a private life, with a grateful 
sense of the repeated marks of trust 
and confidence that my fellow-citizens 
have reposed in me, and with my best 
wishes for the future peace and pros- 
perity of the state.” 

Gov. Bartlett was sixty-five years old 
at this time, but he was older in care and 
broken health than in years. He had 
been a hard worker upward of fifty 
years, thirty of which had been spent 
in the service of his state and country. 
His labors had been arduous, his cares 
and responsibilities great. Few men of 
our state possessed the abilities that he 
did, and his duties had been corre- 
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spondingly large. His name was a 
household word throughout New Hamp- 
shire. He was a leading Federalist in 
the state, andeven John Taylor Gilman’s 
ability, executive force and popularity 
would have remained in the back- 
ground some years longer if the great 
signer had continued in public life. As 
it was, Gilman stepped forward, like 
another Elisha, to catch 
mantle from the dying sage. 


the falling 


The repose of a private life, which 
must have become eminently desirable 
to a man whose life had been passed 
amid the toils and cares of the Revo 
lution, was destined to be of brief du- 
ration. One year only was allowed the 
gifted patriot to indulge in the needed 
relaxation Like 
Washington, he did not retire any too 
from the strife and 
public life. A few more short montns 
and both would have died in harness. 
It is pleasant to think that their latter 
days were free from those rasping wor- 
riments which are the usual accompa 
niments of public and that 
amid their families and the delights of 


books and 


so necessary to him. 
soon 


DO 


service, 


pastoral scenes their lives 


flowed out broad and full, widening as 
a river when it joins the great sea. 


May rgth, 1795, there was unwonted 
gloom in all the rooms of the noble 
mansion. In his chamber Josiah Bart- 
lett, governor of New Hampshire, del- 
egate to the provincial congress, signer 
of the Declaration, skilled physician, 
patriot, and Christian gentleman, lay 
a-dying. Several weeks previously he 
had taken a severe cold which threw 
him into a fever, from which he never 
recovered. His illness was protracted, 
but to the period of his dissolution he 
retained the full possession of his fac- 
ulties. He died late in the day, a 
beautiful spring day, when nature was 
putting on her fresh robes so typical of 
the new life which faith looks for be- 
yond the grave. A vast assemblage of 
persons, consisting of judges of the 
courts, the governor of the state, and 
many of his old compatriots, together 
with the citizens of the town, followed 
the remains of this eminent man to his 


vexation of 
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resting-place in the tomb. A simple 
monument marks the spot and com- 
memorates his glory, in the ancient 
burial- place of the village. 


Governor Bartlett married early in 
life his cousin, Mary Bartlett, the 
daughter of his uncle, Joseph Bartlett, 
of Newton, N. H. By her he had two 
sons, Levi and Josiah, jr. Levi, the 
eldest, was a physician of note, and 
succeeded in the occupancy of the 
mansion and ownership of the estate. 
He wrote a memoir of his father which 
is among Farmer’s New Hampshire 
Historical Collections. Josiah was also 
a physician, and was for many years 
president of the New Hampshire Med- 
ical Society. 


Dr. Levi Bartlett died in 1842, and 
the house and estate descended to his 
son, Dr. Levi S. Bartlett. The latter 
was a prominent man in his day and 
generation. He 
and representative 


served as selectman 
of his town, and 
during several years was the postmaster 
at Kingston. It is worthy of mention, 
as a singular coincidence, that there 
were three Levi Bartletts serving as 
postmasters in New Hampshire at the 
same time: namely, Levi Bartlett at 
Kingston, Levi Bartlett at Stratham, 
ind Levi Bartlett at Warner. 


General Edward F. Noyes, of Ohio, 
minister to France, spenta large number 
of his youthful years at the Bartlett place, 
Dr. Bartlett being his guardian. The 
general’s mother was a Stevens, and a 
relative of Asso- 
ciates of his were the doctor’s children 
who at present own the estate. They 
are Levi, Miss Ella A., and Miss Junia 
L. Bartlett. The youngest sister, Etta 
A., has been bought out by her Lrother. 
She married Hon. John S. Connor, of 
Cincinnati, judge of Hamilton county, 
Ohio. Their residence is the Presi- 
dent Harrison place at North Bend. 


the doctor’s wife. 


“On Ida’s mount is the shining snow, 
But Jove is gone from its brow away; 
And red on the field the poppies grow, 
Where the Greeks and the Trojans fought 
that day. 
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Mother Earth, are the heroes dead ? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no 
more? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore?” 


Great deeds never die ; noble thoughts 
are immortal. Bartlett mansion is still 
haunted with the presence of its illus- 
trious owner. He is dead; yet he 
lives—lives in his descendants who in- 
herit his character; lives in the quiet 
chambers of his old home where he 
walked in the olden time ; lives in the 
constitution of his adopted state which 
bears the impress of his genius; yea, 
lives in that immortal document to 
which is appended his name, and which 


is one of the noblest productions of 


human thought—the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 
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Nore.—The original coat-of-arms of the 
Bartlett family was a black shield, upon which 
were displayed three left hand falconer’s 
gloves, white, arranged triangularly. Band 
around the wrists and golden tassels. The 
arms had no crests till Henry V. granted a 
castle to Sir John in commemoration of his 
capture of the castle of Fontenoy in France 
In the following century the swan crest was 
introduced in honor of their right to keep 
swans upon the river Avon, which courses 
through the estate, which had been granted 
by William the Conqueror. In 1616 there 
were the quarterings of eight families upon 
the coat-of-arms: namely, Bartelot, Stopham, 
Lew knor, Doyley, Tregor, Caymoys, Walton, 
and Syheston. At the present date there are 
eleven quarterings, three additional heiresses 
having come into the family by marriage 
Smith, Musgrave, and Boldero. A fac simile 
of this coat-of-arms has been shown me by 
the venerable Levi Bartlett, of Warner, who 
obtained it of Sir Walter in England at the 
time he was engaged in writing the gen- 


ealogy of the Bartlett family, printed in 1377. 


FOUR SUGGESTIONS FOR OUR LAW-MAKERS. 


i. 


Under our statutes the larceny of 
property of the value of and 
upward is punishable by imprison- 
ment in the state prison not exceeding 
five years ; while the willful and mali- 
cious destruction of the property of 
another, of the same value, is punish- 
able, in most cases, by a fine of not 
exceeding $100, or by imprisonment 
in the house of correction not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both. Is 
there any good reason why one who 
destroys the property of another out 
of pure hatred and wantonness should 
be punished so much less severely 
than one who unlawfully takes it for 
the benefit of himself or those depend- 
ent upon him, perhaps under the 
pressure of extreme destitution ? 


Bhs 


$20 


While in this, as well as in many 
other states, the property rights of mar- 


ried women are now in most respects 
substantially equal, in some respects 
superior to those of their husbands, 
the rules of the common law in re- 
gard to the relations between them- 
selves and their children remain un- 


changed. If a widow marries again 
she thereby loses her right to the 
custody of her minor children by a 
former marriage (State vs. Scott, 30 
N. H. 274), and, as the step-father 
is not bound to adoyt them, they may 
have no legal custodian. The statute 
entitles a woman to hold, free from 
the interference and control of her 
second husband, such property as she 
may have derive! from a former mar- 
riage. Are not the reasons why she 
should be entitled to the custody of 
her own children, derived from the 
same source, at least equally strong? 
Are not a mother’s rights superior to 
those of strangers by the law of na- 
ture? Ought they not to be made so 
by the law of the state? 
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Ill. 


Our Homestead Act was probably 
intended to exempt in all cases a 
homestead of the value of $500 from 
attachment and execution. Such an 
exemption is expressly made in favor 
of unmarried persons, whether male 
or female, and in favor of married 
men, for the benefit of themselves, 
their wives, widows and minor chil- 
dren. ‘The act, however, taken by it- 
self, does not extend, unless possibly 
by implication, to married women 
holding real estate in their own right ; 
they alone seem to be excluded from 
its humane provisions. If a case 
involving this question were to come 
before our full bench, very likely the 
court might hold that the omission in 
the Homestead Act is remedied by 
the first three lines of the eleventh 
section of chapter 183 of the Gener- 
al Laws (relating to the rights of hus- 
band and wife) ; but no such decision 
has yet been made, and the question 
is one upon which evensound and able 
lawyers may well differ. Would it not 
be well to so amend the Homestead 
Act as to make it plain and certain, in 
this respect, and to place the rights of 
married women to homestead exemp- 
tions on an equality with those of oth- 
er persons ? 

IV. 

Would it not be well to strike from 
section 6 of chapter 215 of the Gen- 
eral Laws the words “‘ city or town,” 
and substitute therefor the word 
“county”? ‘The section provides 
that “in all suits before police courts 
the action shall be made returnable to 
the city or town where one of the 
plaintiffs or defendants resides.” The 
following section provides that “ writs 
and proceedings in civil actions shall 
not be made returnable before a jus- 
tice of the peace within any town or 
city having a police court, but shall be 
returnable and returned in said town 
or city only before said court.” _Per- 
haps Cheshire county may be taken 
as a fair example of the counties in 
the state. There are in Keene, the 
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shire town, fourteen lawyers, and, to 
use the language of the statute, a 
“learned, able and discreet” police 
justice. In none of the adjoining 
towns are there any lawyers; and, 
while in all of them there are justices 
of the peace who are men of sound 
judgment, good common-sense and 
high character, none of them have a 
sufficient knowledge of law to hear 
and determine causes in accordance 
with its rules and principles. If it is 
urged that such men, although not 
learned in the law, will do substantial 
justice, the reply is obvious that un- 
successful litigants seldom recognize 
the justice of their defeat, and will 
generally appeal if they think they can 
do so with success. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that John Doe, who lives in 
Roxbury, has a small claim against 
Richard Roe, who lives in Surry, both 
towns adjoining Keene and both being 
too small and the population too 
scattered to maintain a country store, 
the suit, unless brought in the supreme 
court, must be returned and tried out- 
side of Keene, the common center; 
if counsel are emploved they are 
obliged to close their offices and drive 
six or eight miles out of town; a trial 
that lasts an hour wastes a day, or, if a 
continuance is had, two days; the 
court and the witnesses are also put 
to unnecessary inconvenience ; and 


the increased expense must ultimately 
fall upon the parties ;—all of which, 
together with the extreme probability 


of an appeal, constitutes, in such 
cases, a practical denial of justice. 
As a consequence, suits for very small 
sums are generally brought in the su- 
preme court ; are subjected to months 
instead of days of delay, and at the 
snd even the counsel of the success- 
ful party must elect between taking 
the lion’s share of the proceeds or 
discounting largely from a fair and 
reasonable compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered. So great are the in- 
conveniences of the existing statute, 
that even when suits for sums less 
than $13.33 are to be brought, it is 
not uncommon to bring them in the 
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supreme court, subject, of course, to 
a limitation of costs. Would it not 
be a public advantage, a lessening of 
the expense of justice and an im- 
provemeut in its administration, to 
give counties, as well as cities and 
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towns, the benefit of competent police 
courts, at least so far as claims within 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace 
to try are concerned ? 
Epmunp P. Dotr. 
Keene, N. HE. 





JEFFERSON'S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


Mrs. Meikleham, the only surviving 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
is penniless, and in need of funds to 
render her declining years comfortable 
and free from pressing care and abso- 
lute want. ‘The case is one that ap- 
peals to all who respect and venerate 
the character of the great statesman, 
her grandfather, who was of such ser- 
vice to the young republic, who guided 
the ship of state in the most perilous 
hour, and who retired from his great 
office without wealth. Mrs. McNeil 
Potter has interested herself in behalf 
of this aged gentlewoman, and appeals 
to the kind hearts of her New Hamp- 


shire friends to repair the evil and to 
contribute of their abundance to render 
comfortable the old age of this lady. 
The ladies having this object in 
view, Mrs. Potter and Mrs. J. Abbott 
Titcomb, of Brooklyn, have already 
received from Hlon. Samuel J. Tilden, 
$200; from W. W. Corcoran, $50 ; 
and smaller sums from others. 
John M. Hill, of Concord, N. H., 
has kindly offered to act as treasurer 
for friends in New Hampshire who 
may wish to contribute, and a list will 
be published in some future number 
of this magazine. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


* TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, and a Hasty Flight in the 
Countries of Europe.” is the title of a 
new book by General Walter Harriman, 
ex-governor of New Hampshire, pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 

The author has a very graphic pen. 
His words of description are few and 
apt, but strong. vigorous and character- 
istic. The reader embarks with him on 
the ovean steamer, and makes a hasty 
but delightful tour through the old 
world in the best of company. The 
trip through the city of Rome and the 
Holy Land are delightful bits of travel. 
One sees with the general's eyes, and 
hears his voice giving life to personages 
who wandered through the streets of 
Rome and along the Appian Way 
twenty centuries ago. His description 
of the land of Judea is a beautiful word 
painting, or outline, conveying the most 
vivid impressions, yet not wearying by 
detail—just what one would want to re- 
member of the country. 

His biographical sketches, founded on 
records beyond dispute. are immense suc- 
cesses, from Peter and Paul, to Joshua 
and Rahab, ** who was not altogether 
circumspect in her ways.” 

‘The readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
and General Harriman’s many friends 
need only the information that such a 


book is published to want to secure its 
reading. If there are others in New 
England whom these lines may reach, 
they may read the book with the full 
assurance that they will be fully repaid. 


NEW ENGLAND By-Gones, by E. H. 
Arr (Ellen H. Rollins), a new edi- 
tion, exlarged and illustrated, with an 
introduction by Gail Hamilton, has 
lately been published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

The author was the 
Hon. Edward Ashton Rollins of Phila- 
delphia. The book in its new form is a 
princely tribute to the memory of one 
who has joined the majority on the oth- 
ershore. ‘The text has wona place in 
American literature second to none in 
its line. and is cherished in many thou- 
sand homes. Itis a series of beautiful 
word pictures of life on the old home- 
stead farin. 

The present edition is profusely and 
elegantly illustrated, each picture form- 
ing a study worthy of much note. The 
book, as a whole, is a model of ty- 
pographical skill and artistic finish 
worthy the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. It makes a charming 
and appropriate gift for mother, wife, 
sister and daughter, and is fit for the 
humblest or most regal home. 
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The Goodell family are of that old 
New England race which made the 
wilderness smile. This is the second 
century of their residence within the 
borders of New Hampshire. 

1. Davip GoopeLt, in that part of 
the town of Amherst included in Mil- 
ford. 


? 


2. Davip GoopELL, a son, married 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, and in 
Amherst. 

3. Davip Goope.t, son of David 
and Elizabeth (Hutchinson) Goodell, 
was born September 15, 1774, in Am- 
herst, married Mary Raymond, of 
Mont Vernon ; settled in Hillsborough ; 
moved to Antrim in 1844, and died in 
1848. His wife died May 17, 1864, 
aged 8s. 

4. Deacon JEssE R. Goope.t, son 
of David and Mary (Raymond) Good- 
ell, was born February 12, 1807 ; mar- 
ried 1, Olive Atwood Wright, of Sulli- 
van (born February 28, 1807; died 
June 13, 1877) ; married 2, Mrs. Ruth 
(Wilkins) Bennett ; settled in Antrim 
where he still resides, and is a farmer. 

5- Hon. Davip H. Goopett, only 
child of Jesse R. and Olive (At- 
wood) Goodell, was born May 6 
1834, in Hillsborough. 

The family remained upon the Hills- 
borough farm until 1841, when it was 
sold and they removed to another in 
the adjoining town of Antrim. 

The parents, who had had but very 
limited school privileges, felt keenly 
the importance of an education, and 
were desirous of having their son ob- 
tain one. They accordingly, when he 
had mastered the studies of the com- 
mon school, sent him to Hancock 
academy several terms, and then to 
New Hampton, and he graduated at 
Francestown in the summer of 1852, 
and in the fall entered Brown Univer- 
sity. Here he took high rank as a 
scholar, winning a prize in mathemat- 
ics, and marking within one degree of 
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perfect in Latin ; but his health failed 
him during the sophomore year, and 
he was compelled to return to his 
home. The next year and a half he 
spent upon his father’s farm, and, hav- 
ing recovered his health, resumed 
work as a teacher, in which he was 
engaged two terms at Hubbardston, 
Mass., one at New London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, and one at 
Leominster, Mass. 

A sedentary life did not agree with 
Mr. Goodell, however, and he again 
went to Antrim, with the intention of 
making farming his permanent busi- 
ness. Soon after, the Antrim Shovel 
Company was organized, and he was 
called from the farm to act as its treas- 
urer and book-keeper. A year later, 
in 1858, he was appointed general 
agent of the company, and served in 
this capacity six years, the three last 
as the agent of Treadwell & Co., of 
Boston, who had purchased the busi- 
ness of the original company. In 
1864 Oakes Ames bought the business, 
including the patents covering the 
now famous Antrim shovel, and moved 
it to North Easton, Mass., and Mr. 
Goodell, in company with George R. 
Carter, one of the firm of Treadwell 
& Co., began, in a small way, the man- 
ufacture of apple-parers. He invent- 
ed what is known as the “lightning 
apple-parer,” and put it upon the 
market through a New York house, 
which sold the first two years a few 
hundred dozen. ‘This they considered 
a good business ; but Mr. Goodell was 
not satisfied, and the next year took 
the road himself, and in three weeks’ 
time he sold two thousand dozen, and 
made the invention known throughout 
the country. 

In 1867 the factory was burned, 
and, as the firm carried no insurance, 
it lost every thing ; but in six weeks it 
had a new shop in operation, and was 
able to supply the demand for the 
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next year, which rose to five thousand 
dozen. In 1870 another calamity 
overtook the enterprise. ‘The firm of 
Goodell & Co. owed at that time 
seven hundred and sixty-one dollars, 
but it had indorsed, to accommodate 
one of the partners, the notes of 
Treadwell & Co., to the amount of 
fifty thousand dollars, and the failure 
of this firm sent both into bankruptcy. 
The result of this trouble was that Mr. 
Goodell bought the property himself, 
borrowed money and paid its debts ; 
paid for it out of his first year’s profits, 
and has since been able to greatly en- 
large the business without signing a 
note for himself or any body else, or 
accepting any of the pecuniary help 
which has been freely offered him. 

Up to 1872 he directed his ener- 
gies mainly to the manufacture and 
sale of parers; but in that year he 
helped organize the Wood Cutlery 
Company, at Bennington, and in 1875 
united it with his private business, and 
transferred the whole to the Goodell 
Company, of which he owns a large 
share of the stock and is the manager 
and controlling spirit. The business 
of this company has steadily increased 
until it employs one hundred and fifty 
hands, and pays more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars annually for labor. It 
manufactures all kinds of table cutlery, 
Cahoon seed-sowers, apple and potato- 
parers, and cherry-stoners. 

While giving his closest attention to 
these manufacturing enterprises, Mr. 
Goodell has taken a warm interest in 
agriculture, and for many years has 
managed the large farm that formerly 
belonged to his father, which came in- 
to his possession some time since, and 
upon which he resides. Here he 
demonstrates the principles of pro- 
gressive and profitable husbandry and 
stock-raising, extends a hearty welcome 
to his friends, and enjoys the peace 
and plenty which are reserved for the 
gentleman farmer. He has been one 
of the trustees of the New England 
Agricultural Society for several years, 
and organized and was for a time 
president of the Oak Park Association, 
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and is an active member of the New 
Hampshire board of agriculture. 

Mr. Goodell has always been an ar- 
dent, wide-awake, and working Repub- 
lican, and when the party, under his 
leadership, wrested the town from the 
opposition in 1876, he became its 
representative in the legislature, to 
which position he was re-elected in 
1877-78. Inthe house he established 
and maintained a reputation as one of 
the most judicious counselors and 
most effective speakers in the state, 
and commanded the confidence of his 
colleagues to such an extent that no 
measure which he advocated was de- 
feated, and none that he opposed was 
successful. Among the important bills 
which were carried through largely by 
his judicious and earnest support was 
that for the erection of a 
prison. 

In the election of November, 1882, 
Mr. Goodell received the nomination 
of his party as candidate for council- 
or and was elected. 

Mr. Goodell’s wife was Hannah 
Jane Plumer, a daughter of Jesse T. 
Plumer, of Goffstown. He has two 
childrenm—Dura Dana Goodell, born 
September 6, 1858, and Richard C. 
Goodell, born August 10, 1868. The 
family are members of the Baptist 
church of Antrim, as were the father 
and mother of Mr. Goodell. 

These facts justify the claim of a 
wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances who look upon ‘him as one 
of the strongest men of the state. 
Though still in his prime, he has 
won a position of which any map 
should be proud. His large manu- 
facturing business, which has given 
the town new life and prosperity, is of 
his own creation ; his farm is a model 
which invites healthy progress; his 
private character is without a blemish ; 
his business credit above suspicion ; 
his reputation as a citizen, neighbor, 
and friend is of the best ; and his abil- 
ity to fill any public position credita- 
bly and well is universally acknowl- 
edged.—From Successful N. H. Men. 
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HAMPSHIRE IN THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AND 


IN THE CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION. 


bY W. F. WHITCHER, A. M. 


Few if any of the original thirteen 
states had an abler or more influential 
representation in the various Continent- 
al Congresses by which the war of the 
Revolution was directed, than New 
Hampshire, a representation which 
was continued, in point of ability and 
influence in the various 
which met under the Articles of Con- 
federation, until the Constitution was 
adopted, and the first congress met 
at New York in 


conyuresses 


1789. From the 


meeting of the first Continental Con- 
Philadelphia, September 5, 
1774. to the adjournment of the last 
congress under the Contederation, at 
New York city, October 21, 1788. 
New Hampshire was represented by 
eighteen of her wisest and most prom- 


gress, at 


inent men. Several of these, as for in- 
stance Nathaniel Folsom, John Lang- 
don, Samuel Livermore and John 
Sullivan, served for several terms, hav- 
ing been engaged in other patriotic 
service in the intervals between their 
terms of service. The following brief 
sketch, gleaned from different historical 
and biographical sources, chiefly from 
Poore’s Political Register, of the life 
and services of each of these repre- 
sentatives, may prove of interest to 
the readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
as showing the character of those en- 
gaged in the first and critical struggle 
for national life and unity. When 
the first Continental Congress met at 
Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, New 
Hampshire had two representatives, 
Nathaniel Folsom and John Sullivan. 
NATHANIEL FoLtsom was a native of 
the state, and was born at Exeter, 
September 18, 172 His education- 
al advantages were simply those of 
the public schools of the time, but he 
early evinced ability which gave him 
prominence in the affairs of the prov- 


ince. In the so called Seven Years’ 
War he served as captain in the well- 
known regiment commanded by Col. 
Blanchard. He was active in militia 
affairs, and was connected with the 
Fourth Regiment, being successively 
major, lieutenant-colonel and colonel, 
in which capacity he commanded the 
regiment at the out-break of the Rev- 
olution. He was a delegate to the 
first Continental Congress, and _at- 
tended the session at Philadelphia. In 
April, 1775, he was appointed by the 
Convention of New Hampshire brig- 
adier-general to command the state 
troops sent to Massachusetts, and in 
this command he served during the 
seige of Boston. He was subsequent- 
ly promoted to the rank of major-gen- 
eral, and had the charge of detailing 
the troops sent from the state to Ti- 
conderoga. He was again a delegate 
to the congresses which met at Lan- 
caster, Penn., Philadelphia, York, and 
Philadelphia, serving the whole time 
in the first three of these congresses, 
and about a year, 1779-80 in the iast. 
In each of these he was regarded as a 
valuable member. In 1778 he was a 
member of the New Hampshire exec- 
utive council, and was the president 
of the state constitutional convention 
which prepared the first constitution 
of the state in 1783. He died at Ex- 
eter, where, for the greater part of his 
life, he had his home, May 26, 1790. 
JouN SuLLivan, one of the best 
known of the patriot leaders of New 
Hampshire in the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, was of Irish descent, his father, 
John O’Sullivan, having for a long 
number of years followed the calling 
of a school teacher in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. John was 
born at Dover, February 17, 1741, 
and was educated by his father, like 
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his brother James, who afterward 
achieved a wide reputation as a law- 
yer, jurist and author. He chose law 
as his profession and commenced 
practice at Durham, N. H. In 1772 
he was commissioned a major in the 
militia, and took a part in the capture 
of Fort William and Mary in 1774. 
He was elected thissame year, with Na- 
thaniel Folsom, a delegate to the first 
Continental Congress, and was re- 
elected to the second congress, which 
was held at Philadelphia from May 
10, 1775, to December 12, 1776. 
June 22, 1775, however, Congress ap- 
pointed him a brigadier-general, and 
major-general, July 29, 1776, in which 
position he did brilliant service, espe- 
cially in Rhode Island, till he resigned 
in 1779. He was elected to congress 
again in 1780, and was re-elected in 
1781. In 1782 he accepted the posi- 
tion of attorney-general for the state, 
holding it till 1786, when he was 
elccted president of the state, hold- 
ing the office for two years. He was 
president of the state convention that 
ratified the Constitution of the United 
States, and was chosen one of the 
presidential electors at the first presi- 
dential election, giving his vote for 
Washington and Adams. At the 
March election of the same year, 
1789, he was again chosen president 
of the state. President Washington, 
however, in organizing the judiciary, 
appointed him judge of the Federal 
District Court of New Hampshire, 
which position he held till his death, 
which occurred at Durham, January 
23, 1795. His son, George Sullivan, 
had a career even more brilliant than 
that of his father, but it is hardly pos- 
sible to overestimate the value to the 
state, in the critical period in which he 
was a prominent actor, of the services 
of John Sullivan, member of the first 
Continental Congress, and first gov- 
ernor or president of the state after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

JosAH _BaRTLETI, whose name, it 
will be remembered, always appears 
next to that of John Hancock in the 
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lithographic and fac-simile copies of 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
who was the first after the president, 
John Hancock, to affix his name 
to that immortal instrument, was born 
at Amesbury, Mass., November 21, 
1727, and received a thorough aca- 
demical education. Like numerous 
other members of the Bartlett family 
in New England, he chose the pro- 
fession of medicine, and after study- 
ing under Dr. Ordway, at Amesbury, 
commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession at Kingston, New Hampshire, 
a little prior to the year 1750. He 
occupied a prominent position in co- 
lonial politics, and was several times a 
member of the colonial legislature, 
beside filling various offices of trust 
and honor in the royal government of 
the colony. He was not a member of 
the first Continental Congress, but 
was chosen a delegate to the second, 
which met at Philadelphia, May 10, 
1775, taking his seat in September of 
that year. He resigned his seat in 


November, 1778, and returned to New 


Hampshire, where he was soon atter 
(though he had previously had no le- 
gal training), appointed chief-justice of 
the court of common pleas. In 1782 
he was transferred to the superior 
bench and served as one of the jus- 
tices till, in 1788, he was appointed 
chief-justice of the state. After the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution 
he was elected to the United States 
Senate, but declined, and about the 
same time also resigned his office as 
chief-justice. In 1790 he was elected 
president of the state, and in 1792 
was an active member of the state 
constitutional convention, which, 
among other changes, substituted the 
title of governor for that of president 
for the chief-executive officer of the 
state. He was elected governor in 
1793, being the first chief-magistrate 
who bore that title. He retained, with 
a true physician's instinct, his interest 
in medical science during his lifetime, 
and took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society in 1791, and was chosen as 
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its first president. Dartmouth college 
honored him with the degree of M.A. 
and M.D. One of his sons, Josiah 
Bartlett, jr., who was born at Kings- 
ton, December 16, 1768, became 
prominent in political life, though a 
physician, like his father, and beside 
holding other distinguished positions, 
was a member of the twelfth con- 
gress from New Hampshire, serving 
from 1811to 1813. Dr. Bartlett, sen- 
ior, died suddenly of paralysis at 
Kingston, N. H., May 19, 1795, leav- 
ing behind him the memory of a use- 
ful, a blameless and stainless life. 

No New Hampshire orator deems his 
after-dinner speech complete till he has 
made some allusion to the Langdons. 
The most distinguished of the family was 
without doubt JoHN LanGpon, born at 
Portsmouth, June 25, 1741. His ed- 
ucation was received in the public 
schools, and in early life he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. He was one 
of the most active of the citizens of 
the state in the movements leading to 
the Revolution, and was a delegate, 
with Josiah Bartlett, from the colony 
to the second Continental Congress 
which met at Philadelphia, in Mav, 
1775. He was appointed the Conti- 
nental Navy agent, and largely at his 
own expense equipped the celebrated 
regiment in command of which Gen- 
eral Stark won the battle of Benning- 
ton. In 1786 he was for the second 
time elected a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, serving for more 
than a year. He was also for a num- 
ber of years a member of the state 
house of representatives, and was 
several times chosen its speaker. In 
1787 he was elected a delegate to the 
convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution, and in its proceedings he 
took a prominent part. In 1788 he 
was elected governor of the state, 
serving till he took his seat in the 
United States Senate, March 4, 1789, 
where he served till March 3, 18or. 
He was chosen president of that body 
in order that the votes for president 
and vice-president might be courted 
according to the Constitution, thus be- 
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ing the first president pro “em. of this 
body, and holding this office before 
there were either a president or vice- 
president of the country. After the 
expiration of his second term as sen- 
ator, he was elected governor in 1805, 
serving till 1809, and was again elect- 
ed in 1810, serving for one year. In 
1811 President Jefferson, of whom he 
was an ardent political adherent, of- 
fered him a place in his cabinet as 
Secretary of the Navy, but he de- 
clined it. For the presidential cam- 
paign of 1812, he was unanimously 
named by the Democratic delegation 
in congress as a candidate for the 
vice-presidency, to which he might 
have been elected had he not declined 
the honor. His last years were spent 


at his home in Portsmouth, where he 
died September 18, 1819, mourned 
as one of the most honored and dis- 
tinguished citizens of the state. 
Woopsury LANGDON, an older broth- 
er of JouNn, was born at Portsmouth, 
in 1739, and like his brother, early 


engaged in mercantile pursuits. He 
served for about a year, 1779-1780, in 
the Continental Congress, rendering 
valuable service in the councils of the 
time. For three years, from 1781 to 
1784 he was a member of the state 
executive council. In 1782 he was 
appointed one of the judges of the 
supreme court of the state, serving 
but a short time however. In 1786 he 
was again appointed, serving till 1790. 
He died at Portsmouth, January 13, 
1805. 

One of the most honored names in 
New Hampshire’s early history is that 
of MarrHew THornton. He was 
born in Ireland in 1714, and came, 
when a mere lad, to America, living 
for a while at Wiscasset, Me. Remov- 
ing to Worcester, he received an aca- 
demic education, studied medicine, 
and began his practice in the historic 
town of Londonderry, N. H. In the 
famous expedition of Sir William Pep- 
perell, against Louisburg, he served as 
surgeon, and was afterward prominent- 
ly connected with the colonial militia, 
holding for several years a commission 
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as colonel. He was a member of 
the convention which declared New 
Hampshire -to be a sovereign state. 
He served in the Continental Con- 


gress from 1776 to 1778, and in 
the latter year resigned to accept 


the chief-justiceship of Hillsborough 
county. He held this position only 
about two years, resigning to accept 
an appointment on the supreme bench 
of the state. In 1783 he was a mem- 
ber of the state house of representa- 
tives, and the next vear of the state 
senate. The year following he was a 
a member of the executive council, 
but soon afterward removed to Massa- 
chusetts. He died at Newburyport, 
Mass., June 24, 1804, in his gist year. 

WILuiaAM WHIPPLE, born at Kittery, 
(now Maine), January 14, 1730, re- 
ceived his education on board a ves- 
sel, being bred a sailor, and ws in 
command of a vessel in the African 
trade before he reached his 21st birth- 
day. During the Seven Years’ War he 
retired from a sea-faring life and en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in which he was re- 
markably successful. In 1775 he was 
elected a member of the Continental 
Congress, taking his seat in May ; was 
re-elected in 1776, taking his seat in 
February, in time to immortalize him 
self as one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration. He was again elected in 
1778, but did not- take his seat till 
some time after the opening of the 
congress, as in the meantime he had 
accepted the command of a brigade 
for the defence of Rhode Island. He 
declined further re-elections to con- 
gress, which were tendered him, and 
resigned his military commission, June 
20,1782. He was a member of the 
state assembly 1780-1784. Superin 
tendent of finance of the state 1782- 
1784. In 1782 he was appointed a 
judge of the state supreme court, holding 
the position till obliged to relinquish 
it on account of disease. While cap- 
tain of a vessel in the African trade 
he engaged to some extent in the 
slave-trade, but after the opening of 
the war of the Revolution he emanci- 


. 
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pated all his slaves, and refused to 
assist Gen. Washington in the recovery 
of a servant of Mrs. Washington, who 
had run away and taken refuge in New 
Hampshire. Captain Whipple, as he 
was familiarly called, died suddenly, of 


heart disease, November 28, 1785. 
GEORGE FRosr was born at New- 
castle, April 26, 1727, and after re- 


ceiving a public school education, 
entered the employ of his uncle, the 
celebrated merchant, Sir William Pep- 
perell, at Kittery Point. For several 
years he followed a sea-faring life as 
super-cargo and captain, but in 1770 
abandoned the sea and removed to 
Durham. He was made a judge of 
the Strafford county court of com- 
mon pleas in 1773, and served till 
1791, for several of these years being 
chief-justice. He was elected a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress in 
1777, and served, rendering good ser- 
vice, till 1779. For the three years 
1781-1784, he was a member of the 
executive council. Resigning his seat 
on the the age of 70, he 
retired to private life and died at Dur- 
ham, June 21, 1796, in his 77th year. 

Little need to be said of the Went 
worths, a family of the first promi- 
nence in the colonial and early his- 
tory of New Hampshire, and the list 
of members of the Continental Con- 
gress could hardly be said to be com- 
plete unless it embraced the name of 
a Wentworth. JOHN WENTWORTH, JR., 
was born at Somersworth, N. H., July 
17. 1745, and graduated at Harvard 
college in the class of 1768. He was 
admitted to the bar and commenced 
the practice of law at Dover in 1770. 
This same year he was appointed by 
Gov. John Wentworth register of pro- 
bate for Strafford county. Was a 
member of the state house of repre- 
sentatives from 1776 to 1780, and 
served as a member of the Continent- 
al Congress for nearly the whole of 
1778 and 1779. He member 
of the state senate, 1781-1784, and 
of the executive council, 1780-1784. 
He was recognized as a man of the 
most brilliant talents and of great 


bench at 


was a 
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promise, and his early death, which 
occurred at Dover, January 10, 1787, 
was deeply regretted by all the people 
of the state. 

NATHANIEL PeEaropy was born at 
Topsfield, Mass., March 1, 1741. He 
was the son of Dr. Jacob Peabody, 
with whom he studied medicine, and 
after being licensed commenced prac- 
tice at Plaistow, N. H., in 1761. He 
was an ardent advocate of the Revo- 
lution, and was commissioned lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the militia in 1774, and 
was the first man in the province 
resign a royal commission. He was 
elected one of the committee of safe- 
ty, January 10, 1776, and was appoint- 
ed adjutant-general of the state militia, 
July 19, 1779. He was elected to the 
Continental Congress in 1779, and 
again in 1786, but the latter time did 
not act. He was for eight years a 
member of the state legislature, and in 
1793 was elected speaker. Few men 
rendered the state better service in 
both civil and military capacity during 
the Revolutionary period, but in his 
last years he became financially em- 
barrassed and died in jail at Exeter, 


to 


June 27, 1823, where he had been 
imprisoned for debt. 
Of Puiuip Wuire little is known 


beyond the fact that he was a native 
of New Hampshire, and was probably 
a member of the family of Whites 
that were among the early settlers of 
Rockingham county. He served a 


short time as one of the delegates 
from New Hampshire in the Conti- 
nental Congress that met at Philadel- 
phia, July 2, 1778. His term of ser- 
vice was in the latter part of 1782 and 
during the early months of 1783. 


Like some congressmen of the present 
day he was not much heard from, and 
made no enduring mark. 

LIVERMORE is one ot the honored 
names of New Hampshire history. 
SAMUEL LIVERMORE, born at Waltham, 
Mass., May, 14, 1732. was educated 
at Princeton college, New Jersey, 
graduating with distinguished honor in 

752. After studying law he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and began the prac- 
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tice of his profession at Portsmouth, 


in 1758. He was a member of the 
general court of the province in 1768- 
70. He was one of the original 


grantees and principal proprietors of 
the town of Holderness, whither he 
removed in 1775. In 1769 he was 
appointed king’s attorney for the prov- 
ince, and held this office till the change 
of government, when for three years 
he held the position of state attorney. 
In 1780 he was chosen a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, taking his 
seat in February of that year, but re- 
signed in June, 1782, to accept the 
chief-justiceship of the New Hamp- 
shire court of common pleas, a posi- 
tion he held till February, 1789. In 
the meantime he was in 1784 again 
elected to the Continental Congress, 
and served for the most of the time 
during the year 1785. He was one 
of the representatives from New 
Hampshire in the first and second 
congresses, serving from March 4, 
1789, to March 4, 1793. when he was 
elected to the United States Senate, of 
which body he was president pro tem. 
for two sessions. He was re-elected, 
but May 11, 1801, he resigned. on ac- 
count of ill health, and died at Holder- 
ness, May 1803. Two of his 
Arthur, and Edward St. Loe, 
were afterward members of congress 
and held high legislative and judicial 
positions. 

JONATHAN BLANCHARD was among 
the most active of the citizens of the 
province of New Hampshire in the 
preliminary steps which led to the 
separation of the province from the 
mother country. He was a native of 
the state and rendered honorable and 
efficient public service during the war 
of the Revolution, serving a brief time 
in the Continental Congress in the 
years 1783-54. 

ABIEL FosTeR was a native of Mass- 
achusetts, was born at Andover, Au- 
gust 8,1735 ; graduated at Harvard in 
1756. After studying theology he was, 
January 16, 1761, ordained over the 
Congregational church at Canterbury, 
as pastor, remaining in this position 


15, 


sons, 
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till 1779. In 1783 and 1784 he 
served in the Continental Congress, 
where he is said to have exerted a 
marked influence. From 1784 to 
1789 he served as one of the judges 
of the state court of common pleas, 
but was elected a representative to 
the first congress, serving till March 
4, 1791. In 1783 and 1794 he was 
president of the New Hampshire sen- 
ate, and was afterward elected to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh con- 
gress, serving from December 7, 1795, 
to March 4, 1803. Few men in the 
early history of the state exerted a 
wider or more beneficial influence than 
the Rev. Abiel Foster. He died at 
Canterbury, February 6, 1806. 

Joun Taytor GILMAN is_ perhaps 
best known to students of New Hamp- 
shire, as the man who held for the 
longest period the chief executive of- 
fice. but his title to fame rests on a 
much broader foundation. He was 
born at Exeter, December 19, 1753, 
and was one of the minute men who 
marched from Exeter to Cambridge, 
on receiving intelligence of the battle 
of Lexington, in 1775. His father was 
for a long time receiver-general of the 
province, and afterward of the state. 
and he was for several years assistant 
to his father. In 1780 he attended a 
convention of the states at Hartford, 
and in 1782-1783 was a delegate from 
New Hampshire to the Continental 
Congress. From 1783 to 1791 he 
was one of the commissioners to set- 
tle the accounts between the different 
states ; was treasurer of the state in 
1783 and again in 1791. In 1794 he 
was elected governor as a Federalist, 
and was re-elected each year till 1805, 
when he was defeated by John Lang- 
don, Democrat, by nearly 4000 majori- 
ty. In 1812 he was again the Feder- 
al candidate, but failing a majority of 
votes by the people, his opponent 
William Plumer, was elected by the 
legislature. In 1813 he was again 
elected governor by a majority of 
500 votes, and was re-elected in 
1814 and 1815, each time by about 
the same majority. In 1816 he de- 


clined a re-election and died at Exe- 
ter, August 21, 1828. Gov. Gilman 
well earned the title of being the 
Federal governor par excellence of the 
state. 

His brother, NicHoLtas GILMAN, was 
born at Exeter in 1762, and served in 
the Revolutionary war as lieutenant, 
captain, adjutant and adjutant-general. 
From 1786 to 1788 he was the young- 
est member of the Congress of the 
Confederation. He was a member of 
the first, second, third and fourth 
congresses, serving till March 3, 
1797, when he took his seat in the 
United States senate as a Democrat. 
His election to this position was the 
first break in the New England Fed- 
eralists in the senate, who up to this 
had been solidly Federal. He was 
re-elected in 1805, and again in 1811, 
and died at Philadelphia, on his way 
home, May 3, 1814. Congress had 
adjourned April 18. During his sen- 
atorial career he was as ardent a Dem- 
ocrat as was his brother John Taylor, 
a Federalist. 

Prerce Lonc was a native of Ports- 
mouth; born in 1739, he became, 
on reaching manhood, a partner with 
his father in the shipping business. In 
1775 he was a delegate to the provin- 
cial congress of New Hampshire, and 
on the breaking out of hostilities 
served in the Revolutionary army as 
colonel of the First New Hampshire 
Regiment, especially distinguishing 
himself at Ticonderoga. In 1784, 
1785, and part of 1786, he was an 
efficient member of the Continental 
Congress. He was a member of the 
executive council, 1786-1789, and 
member also of the state constitutional 
convention of 1788. In 1889 he 
was appointed by President Washing- 
ton collector of customs at Ports- 
mouth, where he died, April 3, 1799. 

Paine WINGATE was another of New 
Hampshire’s members of the Conti- 
nental Congress who was liberally ed- 
ucated. He was born at Amesbury, 
Mass., May 14, 1739, and graduated 
at Harvard in 1759. Like Abiel 
Foster he studied theology, and De- 
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cember 14, 1763, was ordained over 
the church at Hampton Falls, remain- 
ing as its minister till March 18, 1781, 
when he was dismissed ; removed to 


Stratham and engaged infarming. In 
the latter part of 1787 and the former 
part of 1788 he served for a brief 
period in the Continental Congress, 
and was one of the first United States 
senators from New Hampshire, serv- 
ing four years from March 4, 1789. 
He was elected representative to the 
third congress, serving two years. 
From 1798 to 1809 he was one of the 
judges of the superior court, retiring 
when he reached his 7oth birth-day. 
He passed his last years in Stratham, 
dying there, March 7, 1838, having 
nearly completed his ggth year. His 
life, covering as it did the field of the- 
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ology, politics and law, extending 
through nearly a century, was a re- 
markable one. 

These eighteen names deserve to 
be placed on New MHampshire’s 
roll of honor. They belong to men 
whose lives, services and character had 
an incalculable influence in making 
New Hampshire what it has been and 
is, in giving it its honorable place in 
American history. The brief and im- 
perfect sketches which are here given, 
open up a field full of suggestion in 
social, educational and historical lines, 
which is of course beyond the prov- 
ince of a single article, but the names 
of these patriots are worthy to be held 
in remembrance by every son of New 
Hampshire. 





HON. CHARLES HENRY BARTLETT. 


1. ADAM BaRTTELOT, an Esquire, 
came with William the Conqueror, and 
seated himself in Ferring, county of 
Sussex ; buried at Stopham, A. D. 1100. 

2. Witttam Barrre.tor de Stop- 
ham ; buried in Stopham church. 

3. JouN Barrre.ot, Esq., buried 
in Stopham church. 

4. RICHARD BartTeLot, Esq., bur- 
ied in Stopham church. 

5. THomas BarTrevot, Esq., mar- 
ried Assoline, daughter of John de 
Stopham ; buried in Stopham church. 

6. JoHN Bartrecor, Esq., cap- 
tured the castle of Fontenoy, in France, 
and to him was granted the castle crest 
in the Barttelot arms ; married Joan, a 
niece of Assoline. 

7. JouN Bartrevort, M. P. for Sus- 


sex county, 1453; married Joan, 
daughter of John de Lewknor. 
8. RicHarD  Barrre.ot,  Esq., 


1489 ; married Petrovilla, heir of Gen. 
Walton. 

g. Joun Bartretor, of Stopham, 
married Olive, daughter of John Ar- 
thur, of London ; died 1493. 





10. RicHARD BartreLor, Esq., of 
Stopham, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Gates. 

11. Epmunp Bartretor, of Enrnly, 
4th son; died 1591. 

12. RicHARD BarTLetr, born be- 
tween the years 1580 and 1590; set- 
tled in Newbury, Mass., in 1635 ; died 
May 25, 1647. 

13. RICHARD BaRTLETT, born 1621 ; 
married Abigail (who died 
March 1, 1687) ; was a very facetious 
and intelligent man; was four years 
representative ; died, 1698. 

14. RicHARD BarTLETT, born Feb- 
ruary 21, 1649; married, November 
18, 1673, Hannah Emery, of New- 
bury. 

15. DaNniEL BaRTLett, born August 
8, 1682; lived and died in Newbury, 
Mass. 

16. JoHN BarRTLETT was one of the 
early settlers of Deering, N. H. 

17. SOLOMON BaRTLETT was a farm- 
er; lived in Deering ; married Abigail 
Stevens ; died in 1845, aged 80. 

18. JoHN BaRTLET? was a farmer in 
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Sunapee ; married Jane Sanborn, of 


Springfield. He died in 1882, aged 
83. His wife died in 1882, aged 82. 


CHARLES HENRY BarTLerr was born 
in Sunapee, N. H., October 15, 1833. 
He is the fourth son of John and Sarah 
J. (Sanborn) Bartlett, and is a lineal 
descendant, in the -eighth generation, 
of Richard Bartlett, who came from 
England to Newbury, Mass., in the 
ship “ Mary and John,” in 1634. 

The original orthography of the 
name was Barttelot, which is still pre 
served by the family in England, whose 
ancestral home in Stopham, Sussex 
county, has remained in possession of 
the family for nearly a thousand years, 
and the present occupant, Hon. Wal 
ter B. Barttelot, is the member of par- 
liament from that county. 

In the same ancestral line is found 
the name of Hon. Josiah Bartlett, who, 
as a delegate in the Continental Con 
gress from New Hampshire, was the 
first man to vote * yes”’ 
of the declaration of independence, 
July 4, 1776, and the second to affix 
his signature thereto. All the Bart- 
letts whose names appear in the an- 
nals of our state, trace their lineage to 
the same ancestry. 

Mr. Bartlett has four brothers—Jo- 
seph S., who resides in Claremont, and 
Solomon, John Z., and = 
who reside in Sunapee ; and two sis- 
ters—Mrs. Thomas P. Smith and Mrs. 
John Felch. His parents passed away 
at the advanced age of eighty-two 
years, in the enjoyment of an ample 


on the passage 


George 


competency, the fruits of a long life of 


earnest and cheerful labor, and the 
practice of a stern, self-denying econo 
my, a characteristic of the best type 
of our New England husbandry. 

Mr. Bartlett’s early life was mainly 
spent upon his father’s farm, laboring 
through the summer season and at 
tending school during the winter. He 
early developed a decided taste for 
literary pursuits, and from childhood 
devoted a liberal share of his leisure 
moments to the perusal of such books 
as were accessible to him. He also 
contributed liberally to the current lit- 
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erature of the day, and showed re- 
markable facility in both prose and 
poetic composition. He received his 
education at the academies at Wash 
ington and New London, after which 
he commenced the study of law 
in the office of Metcalf and Barton at 
Newport. He studied subsequently 
with George and Foster at Concord, and 
with Morrison and Stanley at Manches 
ter, being admitted to the bar of Hills- 
borough county, from the office of the 
latter, in 1858. In that year he began 
the practice of his profession at Went 
worth, N. H., and in 1863 removed to 
Manchester, where he has since resid 
ed. For some two years he was law 
partner with the late Hon. James U. 
Parker, the partnership terminating 
with the retirement of the latter from 
active business. In June, 1867, he 
was appointed, by Judge Clark, clerk 
of the United States district court for 
the New Hampshire district, since 
which time he has not actively prac- 
ticed his profession, but has devoted 
himself to the duties of his office, 
which became very onerous and re- 
sponsible upon the passage of the 
bankrupt law, about the time of his ap- 
pointment. ‘The holding of this office 
under the government of the United 
States has disqualified him from ac- 
cepting any office under the state gov 
ernment. He was clerk of the New 
Hampshire senate from 1861 to 1865, 
Gov. Smyth’s private secretary in 1865 
and 1866, treasurer of the state reform 
school in and In the 
same year he was unanimously chosen 
city solicitor, but declined a re-elec- 
tion, owing to his appointment as clerk 
of the district court. In 1872 he was 
elected, as the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party, mayor of the city, and 
served till February 18, 1873, when 
he resigned in accordance with the 
policy of the national government at 
that time, which forbade United States 
officials from holding state or munici- 
pal offices. His cheerful co-operation 


18366 1867. 


with the administration in this matter, 
though at a sacrifice of a most conspic- 
uous public position, was handsomely 

















recognized by President Grant, through 
Attorney-General Williams. His last 


official act as mayor was to order the 


city treasurer to pay the amount due 
him for salary to the Firemen’s Relief 
Association. Mr. Bartlett has been a 
trustee of the Merrimack River Sav- 
ings Bank from 1865 to the present 
time, and a trustee of the People’s 
Savings Bank from its organization in 
1874. He is also a director in the 
Merchants’ National Bank He was 
the master of Washington Lodge. of 
Free Masons from April, 1872, to April, 
1874, and now holds the position ot 
United States commissioner, to which 
he was appointed in 1872. ‘The only 
positions of trust he has held since his 
appointment as clerk of the United 
States court, are as a member of th 
last constitutional convention, and 


chairman of the commission appointed 
by the governor and council t 

gate the affairs of the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the Insane. 


) inVestl 


Mr. Bartlett married, December 8, 
1858, Miss Hannah M. Eastman, of 
Croydon, N. H., by whom he had one 
Be as : : 1 
son, Charles Leslie, who died at the 
age of four vears, and one daughter, 
tee 
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don, Bartlett, and Gilman, all of Rock- 
ingham county, were Chief Magistrates 
during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Since 1800 the chair has 
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Carrie Bell, a member of the Manches- 
ter hizh school. 

Clarke’s *“‘ History of Manchester,’ 
from which the foregoing facts are gath- 
its biographical sketch of 
“Mr. Bartlett 
well-balanced mind, 
faculties are always at his command. 
He thinks readily, but acts cautiously, 
and seldom ma! Hence 
he has been financially in 

thing he has undertaken. 
of the most practical law- 
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er -d. ( los ‘S 
Mr. Bartlett 
has a keen, 


as follows: 
whose 


ces a mistake. 
successful 
ilmost eve 
He is one 
yers in the state, and was for several 
years in charge of the law department 
Mirror, giving general satisfac- 
tion, and his withdrawal, when his busi- 
ympelled it, was a 
much regret to the readers of that paper. 

In 1881 Dartmouth College confer- 
red upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

In 1882 Mr. Bartlett was elected to 
the New Hampshire state senate, re- 
signing his office as clerk of the U. S. 
district court. At the assembling of 
the legislature, on account of his emi- 
inent fitness, he was chosen president 
the senate, an office second in rank 
to that of governor of the state. 
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The Early Governors—Long 
-Cavalevles ani Military Spectacles 
Cocked Hats,” ete.. ete. 


been o 


ipied by John Langdon, John 
faylor Gilman, Jeremiah Smith, Sam- 


uel Bell, Levi Woodbury, and John 
Bell, also inhabitants of Rockingham ; 
making eight governors from that 
county. What circumstances attend- 
ed the entry into town of governors 


whose incumbency was back of this 
century, it is difficult if not impossible 
to ascertain; for few people survive 
whose memory is sufficiently good to 
give a reliable account thereof, and 
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ten to one no record could be found 
in the village paper of those days, 
Probably little if any demonstration 
was made in the reception of governors 
until after the expiration of the first 
ten years of the present century. The 
more aged inhabitants of Concord rec- 
ollect the escort of governors into 
town after the year 1810. John Lang- 
don was governor as long ago as 1788, 
and his last incumbency was from 
June, 1811, to June, 1812. He held 
the office in the years 1788, 1805, 
1806, 1807, 1808, 1810, and 1811. 
The incumbency of John Taylor Gil- 
man embraced the years 1794, 1795, 
1796, 1797, 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, 
1802, 1803, 1804, 1813, 1814, and 
1815. He was, during some of these 
years, attended to the capital by “Lon- 
don,” a colored servant, who is spoken 
of by aged people as figuring in the 
company by whom his master was met 
at some distance hence, and escorted 
into town. Gov. Langdon, as _pre- 
viously mentioned in the Statesman, 
boarded at the North End, a portion 
of the time in the family of the late Dea. 
John Kimball, whose benign counte- 
nance beams from one of the pages of 
the History of Concord. Gov. Gil- 
man often, perhaps always, was the 
guest of Hon. William A. Kent, in a 
mansion which stood upon the site of 
the present South Church. It is re- 
markable that a gentleman of the mod- 
erate ability of John Taylor Gilman 
should have been the incumbent so 
long: but there were undoubtedly cir- 
cumstances which caused him to be a 
popular favorite that can not, at this 
distance of time, be known. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Philip Carrigan, Esq., 
secretary of the state, and author of the 
only large map of this state ever pub- 
lished, was chairman of the committee 
appointed to notify Mr. Gilman of his 
nomination for governor. Being a 
modest man, to whom his selection 
was a perfect surprise—unlike the 
nominations of the present day—he ex- 
pressed a want of proper qualifications 
for the office, to which Col. Carrigan 
quickly replied: “ Never mind, never 
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mind ; it doesn’t require much of a 
man to be governor of New Hamp- 
shire.” 

Gov. Samuel Bell and Gov. Plumer 
were, we think, the guests of Hon. 
Isaac Hill, himself, many years after, 
governor. We have no recollection of 
the ceremonies attending the incoming 
of Gov. Plumer. Gov. Bell did not 
come to the capital until Friday of 
election week. The legislative com- 
mittee met him at Johnson’s tavern in 
Boscawen—the public house which still 
stands onthe north side of Contoocook 
river, a part of the village of Fish- 
erville—and the procession was led 
by a company of Concord cavalry, 
in command of Joshua Abbot. We 
are unable to account for the gov- 
ernor-elect being met on the bor- 
der of Concord in that direction— 
he being an inhabitant of Chester 
unless he had been holding a term of 
the Superior Court, of which he was 
one of the associate justices, at Ha- 
verhill or Plymouth. 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, of Ports- 
mouth, was escorted into town by the 
usual legislative committee and a cav- 
alcade of citizens. He came hither 
from Haverhill, Grafton county, where 
he had just held a term of the Superior 
Court. He was met at Brown’s tavern, 
in West Concord, and when passing 
into this portion of the town was pro- 
nounced, by ladies along the route, the 
handsomest man in the crowd. He 
was governor only one year, being suc- 
ceeded by Hon. David L. Morril, who 
was a resident of Goffstown. Gov. 
Morril was met by a committee of the 
legislature, a committee of citizens of 
Concord, and a cavalcade, near the 
site of St. Paul’s School, and was con- 
ducted to the residence of his brother, 
Hon. Samuel Morril, nearly opposite 
the present city hall. After he reached 
his boarding-house this somewhat 
amusing occurrence took place : 

When the procession was forming, in 
front of the recently demolished Co- 
lumbian hotel, to proceed to Millville, 
a very pompous, but not very acute, 
gentleman, of that class who take great 
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delight in exhibiting themselves in pro- 
cessions, having no official place in 
the escort, and finding one of the Con- 
cord committee without a partner, 
begged the privilege of riding at his 
side—the committee being upon 
horses—which was politely granted. 
Upon reaching Millville, the windy, 
puffy associate member of the Concord 
committee (the latter gentleman still 
lives, at a vigorous old age), desiring a 
more conspicuous position in the cav- 
alcade, and finding an opportunity to 
attach himself to the legislative com- 
mittee, at the head of the procession, 
took French of the Concord 
committee, and was not again seen by 
his first until the 


leave 


associate 


company 
was assembled in the house of Dr. 
Morril. Aware, perhaps, that some 


apology was necessary, he approached 
the member of the Concord commit- 
tee, and said: “1 returned in compa- 
ny with the committee of the legisla- 
ture, which I trust you will excuse.” 
The Concord committee-man, always 
apt in reply, as was his father before 
him, said: “Oh, perfectly excusable, 


sir; he that is robbed, not wanting 
what is stolen, let him not know it 


and he is not robbed at all.” “Thank 
you, sir, thank you,” said the puffy 
gentleman, and retired perfectly satis- 
fied, not feeling the Damascus blade 
with which he had been thrust through, 
so obtuse and dull was his comprehen- 
sion. 

The two instances in which the least 
display was made were in the case of 
Hon. John Bell and Hon. Matthew 
Harvey. Gov. Bell did not appear in 
Concord on election week, being ill at 
his home in Chester. A few days 
later he quietly proceeded to the state 
house on foot, and took the usual oath 
of office, June, 1828. His brother, 
Samuel, also of Chester, was governor 
four years—the vote on his fourth 
election being, Bell 22,934; scatter- 
ing, 1,046. John Bell held the office 
the last year his party held the state. 

Hon. Matthew Harvey, chosen gov- 
ernor in March, 1830, was inducted with 
no demonstration whatever. He en- 
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gaged lodgings with his former Hop- 
kinton townsman, John Whipple, Esq. 


The legislative committee waited upon 


him at his lodgings [the house owned 
by Mr. J. P. Tucker, opposite the 
city hall, and now occupied by Rt. 
Rev. Bishop W. W. Niles], and 
the governor and the committee pro- 
ceeded to the state house on foot. 
This was in accordance with the tastes 
of the late Gov. Harvey, one of the 
most agreeable and unassuming public 
men of the state. 

His successor, Gen. Benjamin Pierce, 
a soldier of the Revolution, on his en- 
trance into town appeared in the ap- 
parel of an officer of the American 
army. Like the men of the Revolu- 
tion, his military ardor was as endur- 
ing as his life. But, with all his mili- 
tary tastes and associations, he had no 
martial escort—the procession consist- 
ing of a few carriages and a large cav- 
alcade. The number increased as the 
governor approached his lodgings, with 
his old friend, John George, Esq., at 
the north end of Main street. The 
Inn of Mr. George was not large, and 
was crowded by the more than usual 
numbers gathered on such occasions, 
to enjoy the good cheer and partake 
of the congratulations thereof. Mr. 
George had provided the usual liberal 
supply of good punch. But the peo- 
ple were many, and very thirsty. ‘The 
governor elect, apprehensive that the 
supply was about being exhausted, said 
in his brusque manner, in quick but 
kind words, “ Stir ’em a tubfull, friend 
George ; stir *em up a tubfull.” 

Gov. Dinsmoor, senior, probably 
came into town by what was known as 
the Hopkinton road, as did Governors 
Morril and Pierce. The circumstances 
attending his arrival in town were of 
no unusual character. He was chief 
magistrate three years, 1831, 1832, and 
1833, and his son Samuel was govern- 
or three years. 

We may be mistaken, but our im- 
pression is that the only governor es- 
corted into town by the way of East 
Concord was Hon. William Badger. 
The legislative committee waited upon 
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him the evening before, at his house in 
that part of the ancient town of Gil- 
manton which is now known as Bel- 
mont. The cavalcade—there were no 
troops in the escort—met the governor- 
elect, we think, at East Concord. He 
was a man of commanding presence, 
fair complexion, above six feet in 
height, and, seated upon a horse, rid- 
ing alone, could not be mistaken, as 
is so often the case when the multitude 
gaze upon such spectacles—a_ chief 
marshal or other official personage 
often being the central figure in the 
procession. The cavalcade, coming in 
around the Walker barn, made an excel- 
lent appearance. 

This narrative brings matters to so 
recent a period that further details 
seem unnecessary. In addition to the 
escort of governors into town after the 
manner spoken of above, there was an 
imposing spectacle, on Thursday of 
election week, which was continued 
each year up to 1831. This consisted 
of religious servicés in what was long 
known asthe Old North Church [now 
represented by the WalkerSchool build- 
ing ],in which great numbers assembled. 
A procession, includinga military escort, 
the legislature, the clergy, and others, 
was formed, and proceeded up Main 
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Governor SAMUEL W. HALE, born 
April 2, 1823, in Fitchburg. Mass. ; settled 
in Dublin in 1845; moved to Keene in 
1859 and embarked in the manufacture 
of chairs. He is now interested in ex- 
tensive manufacturing, railroad and min- 
ing industries; is a large landed propri- 
etor, and a bank director. a member of 
the Congregational church, a Mason, 
married, anda Republican. In 1866 and 


1867 he was a member of the legislature ; 
in 1869 and 1870 a member of the govern- 
or’s council; in 1880 a delegate to the 
National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, and was inaugurated as governor 
June 7,1883. [See Vol. VI, No. 1, Granite 
Monthly. ] 
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street to the place assigned, in great 
pomp—each side of the street being 
deeply lined with spectators. Reaching 
the old tabernacle, religious services took 
place in “solemn form,” to adopt a Ma- 
sonic phrase, chief of which was the 
election sermon. ‘The practice of in- 
augurating the civil year with religious 
observances commenced in 1784, and 
was continued until 1831. In that year 
the legislature—1o7 to 81—voted to 
dispense with the election sermon, and 
consequently with the chief attraction 
of election—the military, the music and 
the procession. ‘The sermon of 1831, 
the last, was preached by Rev. Nathan 
Lord, p. D., Lt. p., President of Dart- 
mouth College.* 

The most costly and imposing in- 
auguration spectacle ever witnessed 
was the escort of Gilmore 
through the chief streets of the city 
to the state house. But that and all 
kindred demonstrations become indis- 
tinct as time passes on, and to revive 
them by writing it is necessary to search 
the records. Sve transit. 


Gov. 


* This usage was attempted to be revived, in 
1861, the session after the commencement of the 
civil war. » legislature voted to have an 
** election sermon,” which was preached by Henry 
Elijah Parker, now Professor in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, inthe South Congregational Church. The 
usage Was not re-established. 








1883-1885. 


COUNCILLORS, 


1. Hon. AMos C. CHASE, born March 
10, 1833, in Kingston, was educated in 
his native town; learned the painter's 
trade and embarked in the manufacture 
of carriages at an early age, finishing, 


on an average. three hundred a year 
since 1868. In his business Mr. Chase 


has shown great financial ability, and 
has achieved marked success. In 1877 he 
was a member of the legislature; in 
1881 state senator; in 1883 a councillor. 
He is married,a Mason, and a Congre- 
gationalist. [See History of Rocking- 
ham County, page 381, 382.] 


2. Hon. GROVENOR A. CURTICE, born 
March 31, 1842, in Lempster; settled in 
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the village of Contoocook in 1860; en- 
listed as a private in company D, 7th 
N. H. Regiment, in August, 1862; was 
promoted to captain; served until close 
of war; went into trade in 1867. He 
has been town-clerk and town treasurer 
of Hopkinton; post-master, representa- 
tive in 1875 and 1877; senator in 
1881-83. He is married, a Mason, an 
Odd Fellow, and belongs to Grand Army 
of Republic. 


state 


3. Hon. JOHN A. SPALDING, born in 
Wilton May 29, 1837; was educated in 
his native town; was a clerk six years 
in Lawrence, Mass.; went into the 
clothing business in Nashua in 1856; was 
chosen cashier of the First National 
bank in 1863 and has held the office since. 
He was a member of the legislature in 
1865 and 1866, a state senator in 1878. 


and a Garfield elector. He has been a 
director of the Concord railroad; isa 
director of the Wilton railroad, and 


treasurer of the Wilton Manufacturing 
Company. He is married. liberal in be- 
lief, a Mason, and an Odd Fellow. 


4. Hon. Davip H. GoopeLL, born 
May 6. 1834, in Hillsborough, where he 
remained until 1841 when his parents 
removed to Antrim; was educated at 
Hancock. New Hampton and Frances- 
town academies; entered Brown Uni- 
versity in class of 1858 and remained 
nearly two years. His studies had im- 
paired his health, but two years’ work 
on the farm strengthened bim and he en- 
gaged several terms as a teacher. His 
executive ability was soon turned to es- 
tablishing and building up a great man- 
ufacturing industry in his adopted town, 
and his wares are in great demand. He 
is deeply interested in agriculture and 
carries On a large farm. He was a rep- 
resentative in 1876, I877 and 1878. [ 
Sketch in this number of GRANITE 
MONTHLY. | 


see 


5. Hon. Davip MARKS ALDRICH, born 
April 27, 1835, in Whitefield; was edu- 
cated at common schools; lived in 
Natick. Mass.,. from November, 1852. to 
April, 1857, the rest of his life in White- 
field. In Massachusetts he was engaged 
in the shoe business; since, in the man- 
ufacture of lumber and starch. He 
buys lumber on the stump, is interested 
in several saw-mills, and carries on a 
small farm. He was moderator in 1861. 
representative in 1863 and 1864, county 
commissioner in 1866, 1867 and 1868, se- 
lectinan in 1878, 1879 and 1880. and col- 
lector one year. In 1857 he married 
Jane Wheden, a native of Darford, Kent 
county. England; is a Mason, and at- 
tends the Free-will Baptist church. 
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THE SENATE—1883-1885. 
Charles H. Bartlett, President. 


1. Hon. Irving W. Drew, born Jan- 
uary 8, 1845, in Colebrook ; was educated 
at Kimball Union Academy; graduated 
at Dartmouth college in 1870; studied 
law with Messrs. Ray and Ladd; adwnit- 
ted to the bar November term, 1871; 
settled in Lancaster in company with 
Hon. Ossian Ray,—Hon. William 8. 
Ladd having been called to the bench 
of the supreme court. He is now in the 
firm of Ray. Drew, Jordan and Carpen- 
ter, a firm of great strength. For a 
number of years Mr. Drew was major 
of the third regiment N. H. National 
Guards. and served with great distine- 
tion. He is an able lawyer, a good 
speaker. and a tower of strength in the 
Democratic party. He married a daugh- 
ter of Hon. S. R. Merrill; attends the 
Episcopal church; is a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow, and a very popular gentleman. 


2. Hon. HARRY BINGHAM. born March 
30. 1821,in Concord, Vt.; of New Hamp- 
shire stock; was brought up on a farm; 
educated at Lyndon (Vt.) Academy; 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1843 ; 
studied law with George C. Cahoon, 
David Hibbard. and Hon. Harry Hib- 
bard: taught school while a student; 
was admitted to the bar at the May term 
1846, and settled in Littleton in the prac- 
tice of the law. In 1861, '62, "63, "64, "65 
and "68 he was elected representative, 
and every term from 1871 until 1881, six- 
teen terms in all; and a member of the 
state constitutional convention in 1876. 
Mr. Bingham is unmarried, attends the 
Episcopal church, has been the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Democratic party on 
inany a hard-fought field, and is a law- 
yer. orator, and statesman of national 
reputation. [See article by H. H. Met- 
calf. Granite Monthly. Vol. V. No. 9.) 


3. Hon. Davip E. WILLARD, born 
June 3.1828. in Orford; was educated 
at Kimball Union Academy; went into 
business April 1. 1850, in the store he 
still occupies; was railroad commission- 
er in 1879, 1880. 1881; is married, and a 
Congregationalist. 

4. Hon. BENJAMIN F. PERKINS. born 
January 7, 1831, in Center Harbor; pass- 
ed his youth in Boston and Lowell; was 
educated at the High School and Com- 
mercial College, and settled in New 
Hampton about 1856, in Bristol in 1866. 
He is a paper manufacturer, and is the 
business manager of the firm of Mason, 
Perkins & Co. He served six years as 
selectman of New Hampton; was rep- 
resentative in 1865 and 1866, moderator, 
treasurer, and town agent during the 
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Rebellion to secure town’s quota. He is 
married, a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a 
trustee of the Bristol Savings Bank and 
of the New Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion, and isa member of the Free-will 
Baptist Society. 


5. Fion. DANIEL STARK DINSMOOR, 
born September 23, 1837, in Laconia; 
was a descendant of the Scotech-lrish 
who settled Londonderry—his father 
being a lineal descendant of ** Daddy ” 
Dinsmoor and his mother a great-grand- 
daughter of Gen. John Stark; fitted for 
college at New London in class of 1860; 
studied law with Hon. George W. Stevens 
and Hon.O.A.J.Vaughan; was admitted 
to the bar in 1864; settled in Laconia; 
was chosen cashier of the Laconia Nation- 
al Bank upon its organization in 1865; 
married the same year Amelia M..daugh- 
ter of Hon. Amos Whittemore, of Ben- 
nington; representative in 1875; a Ma- 
son,attended the Congregational chureh ; 
was a member of Goy. P. C. Cheney's 
staff in 1875 and 1876; register of pro- 
bate from 1871 to 1878; died March 24, 
1883 


6. Hon. Levi T. HALEY, born June 
20, 1838, in ‘luftonborough; received a 
common school education; has been a 
farmer and merchant; resides in Wolfe- 
borough; manages a livery stable. deals 
in ice, wood and lumber. and carries on 
afarm. He was deputy sheriff in 1871; 
appointed sheriff in 1874. and elected 
sheriff in 1878 and 1880. He is married, 
a Mason, and attends the Baptist 
eburch. 


7. lon. CHESTER PIKE, born July 
30, 1829. in Cornish; is a descendant of 
the pioneers who first settled Cornish; 
a first cousin, once removed. of Salmon 
P. Chase; was educated at Hartland 
(Vt.). and Kimball Union Academy ; 
settled in Cornish, and is a farmer. His 
farm. of a thousand acres, is on the 
banks of the Connecticut, and is highly 
cultivated by all modern appliances. 
The farm maintaigs one hundred and 
thirty cattle, three hundred sheep, 
thirty-seven horses, forty hogs, and 
yields three hundred tons of hay and 
6800 bushels of corn. and other crops in 
proportion. He is also engaged in mar- 
keting large quantities of stock and farm 
produce in Boston. He was several 
years selectman of Cornish; county 
commissioner in 1859. 1860 and 1861; 
representative in 1862 and 1863; provost 
marshal 3d N. H. District, 1863, 1864 and 
1865; collector of internal revenue from 
1866 to 1876. and delegate to the Consti- 
tutional convention of 1876. In 1862 he 
married Amanda M.,daughter of Hon. 


Levi Chamberlain Fay, of Windsor, Vt. 
[See Successful New Hampshire Men, 
page 123.] 

8. Hon. THOMAS DINSMORE, born 
March 4, 1825. in Alstead; received a 
common school education in his native 
town; was brought up ona farm; stud- 
ied and taught school until 1846. when 
he went to Bosfon to seek his fortune. 
For thirty years he was a produce dealer 
in Quincy Market, holding offices of 
trust in the city government. In 1877 
he returned to his native town to carry 
on his extensive farm of some four hun- 
dred acres. ‘This property netted 34000 
in 1882. tle cuts 120 to 130 tons of bay, 
keeps sixty cows, ten horses, one hun- 
dred hogs. and finds a market at Bellows 
Falls. He is married, a Universalist, 
and « modest gentleman. 


9. Hon. CHARLES H. AMSDEN, born 
8 July. 1848. in village of Fisherville, 
in Boscawen; was educated at Appleton 
Academy in’ New Ipswich; went into 
the furniture manufacturing business 
with his father in 1866; succeeded his 
father in 1869; alone since 1872; em- 
ploys about one hundred men. He en- 
gaged in the lumber business as one of the 
firm of J. Whitaker and Co.; a director 
of the Concord Axle Company, and Me- 
chanics’ National Bank. He has served 
his ward as alderman, is married, and at- 
tends the Baptist church. Mr. Amsden 
is an energetic business man, of good 
judgment and cultivated tastes. and sure 
of high political preferment from his 
party when it is in power. 


10. Hon. HENRY ROBINSON. born July 
14, 1852. in Concord; was educated in 
the common schools; graduated at the 
Concord high schoo! in 1869; studied 
law with Messrs. Minot, Tappan and 
Mugridge, and at the Boston Law 
School; was admitted to the bar in 1875; 
settled in his native city, and was mem- 
ber of legislature in 1879, 1880. and 1881. 
He married, October 10. 1878, Helen Rol- 
lins, daughter of Hon. E. H. Rollins, of 
Concord ; isan Odd Fellow, an honorary 
member 3d regiment N. H. N. G., and 
attends the Episcopal church. 


11. Hon. AARON WHITTEMORE, born 
January 18, 1849, in Pembroke; son of 
Hon. Aaron, grandson of Hon. Aaron, 
great-grandson of Aaron, a Revolution- 
ary soldier, and great-great-grandson of 
Rev. Aaron Whittemore, the first settled 
minister in Pembroke; was educated at 
Pembroke Pog e read law with 
Hon. John M. Shirley. and at Harvard 
University Law School; was admitted 
to the bar in 1870, and settled in Pitts- 
field. He is captain of company D, 3d 
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regiment N. H. N. G.; an Odd Fellow, 


is married, and attends the Congre- 
gational church. [For further infor- 


mation see History of Pembroke, now 
in press. | 


12. Hon. CHARLES W. FOLsom, born 
September 1, 1842, in Tamworth; was 
educated at Rochester and West Leba- 
non (Maine) academies; enlisted in U.S. 
Navy in 1863, and served till close of 
war; Was on the San Jacinto when that 
vessel was wrecked on the Bahama Isl- 
ands; settled in Rochester, and bought 
the Courier in 1867, and has edited and 
published it since; was a representative 
in 1873 and 1874, and is a member of the 

tochester board of education. H-» mar- 


ried, January 2. 1868, Lillian B. Lane; is 
an Odd Fellow. and attends the Free- 


will Baptist church. 


13. Hon. GEORGE K. HARVEY, born 
February 18, 1829. in Surry; was edu- 
eated at common schools of his native 
tuwn. and at Saxton’s River (Vt.) Acad- 
emmy, and settled in Surry as a farmer. 
He has held the various offices in the 
town—town-treasurer, clerk. moderator 
many times, selectinan twelve or fifteen 
years. representative in 1866, 1867 and 
1779. member of Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1876, and serving his third term 
on the board of agriculture. 


14. Hon. GEORGE G. DAVIs. born Au- 
gust 28. 1842, in Roxbury; was educated 
in the common scovols; enlisted as pri- 
vate in company A, 2d regiment N. H. 
V..in May. 1861; was wounded at Wil- 
liamsburg in May. 1862; was discharged 
in September, 1862; settled in Marlbor- 
ough, where he manufactured boxes and 
toys until 1870, when he established a 
business in general merchandise. He 
has served as town-clerk and treasurer 
eight vears: was representative in 1879 
and 1881; is married and attends the 
Congregational church. 


15. Hon. GEORGE W. CUMMINGS, born 
March 11, 1844, in Nelson; was educated 
at Appleton Academy; enlisted in 1864 
in company G, Ist regiment N. H. Cav- 
alry. as private; was promoted to first 
sergeant. and commissioned second lieu- 
tenant; served till close of war; settled 
in Boston in printing and stationery bus- 
iness till 1873. In 1877 he was appoint- 
ed cashier of the First National Bank at 
Francestown, which office he still holds. 
He was state senator in 1881 and 1883; 
is unmarried, a Mason. an Odd Fellow, a 
member of Grand Army of Republic, 
and attends the Unitarian church. 


16. Hon. GEORGE A. WASON, 
September 17, 1831, in New 


born 
Soston; is 
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a farmer by occupation, and has always 
lived in his native town. He was edu- 
cated at the Francestown Academy ; has 
been county commissioner for the past 
six years; for four years president of 
the Hillsborough County Agricultural 
Society; president of the Piscataquog 
Valley Fair Association; trustee of the 
State Grange of the Patrons of Husband- 
ry; is married, and attends the Presby- 
terian church. 

17. Hon. AMOS WEBSTER. born Octo- 
ber 4, 1824, in Bolton, Vt.; received an 
academical education; taught school in 
his youth; settled in Nashua in 1844, 
where he was a wholesale fancy goods 
dealer till 1862. when, with J. M. Fletch- 
er, he embarked in the manufacture of 
toys and furniture. In 1870 they sold 
the toy department and formed the firm 
of Fletcher, Webster and Company. 
which continued until 1878, when the 
present firm of Fletcher and Webster 
Furniture Company was organized, of 


which Mr. Webster is treasurer and 
chief manager. He served ward six, 


Nashua, as selectman three years ; coun- 
cilman,. alderman and representative in 
1868 and 1869. He was alderman of 
ward seven in 1877 ; is director of Second 
National Bank; married, in 1846, Martha 
J. Annis. of Litchfield; is a Mason. and 
attends the Universalist church. 


18. Hon. CHARLES H. BARTLETT. 
born October 15. 1833. in Sunapee; was 
educated at Washington and New Lon- 
don academies; studied law with 
Messrs. Metcalf and Barton at Newport. 
und Messrs. George and Foster at Con- 
cord, and Messrs. Morrison and Stanley 
at Manchester; was admitted to the bar 
in 1858; settled in Wentworth; moved 
to Manchester in 1863; was clerk of the 
N. H. Senate from 1861 to 1865; was 
appointed clerk of the U. S. District 
Court in 1867; was elected mayor of 
Manchester in 1872; member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1876; is trustee 
of the Merrimack River, and People’s 
Savings Banks, a director of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank; is a Mason, 
married, and attends the Congregational 
church. [See sketch in this number of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY. } 

19. Hon. ISRAEL Dow, born January 
18, 1815, in Salisbury; received a com- 
mon school education; settled in Man- 
chester in 1844, and is master mechanic 
and mill-wright at the Amoskeag mills. 
He has served the city as assistant engi- 
neer of the fire department for seven 
years, as chief engineer ten years; rep- 
resentative in 1858 and 1859. He is mar- 
ried. a Mason, and attends the Baptist 
church. 
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20. Hon. BENJAMIN R. WHEELER, 
born April 20, 1840. in Salem; was edu- 
eated in private and public schools of 
his native town; enlisted April 25, 1861, 
in company H, Ist N. H. regiment; re- 
enlisted in company C, 4th N. H. regi- 
ment, as sergeant; was wounded in 
right shoulder at Drury’s Bluff, May 16, 
1864; was promoted to be captain; served 
over three years, and was mustered out 
November 5, 1864. In the spring of 
1865 he commenced to manufacture 
shoes; went out of the business in 1878 ; 
has been highway surveyor, town-clerk, 
representative in 1872 and 1873, deputy 
sheriff four years, and supervisor four 
vears. He married, in 1866, Laura H. 
Vincent; is a Mason, commander of G. 
A. R. Post, No. 60, and attends the 
Methodist church. 


21. Hon. Francis T. FRENCH, born 
September 2, 1835. in East Kingston; 
received a common school education; 
settled in his native town; went into 
business before he became of age; 
is afarmer and deals in produce and 
stock. He has been town-clerk, select- 
man, representative in 1865 and 1879. 
He married (1) in 1866 Almira A. Ste- 
vens; (2) in 1878 Emily S. Chase, and at- 
tends the Universalist church. 


22. Hon. LAFAYETTE HALL, born 
June 9, 1825, in Brighton, Me.; received 
a common school education; settled in 
New Hampshire in 1853, and is a manu- 
facturer of railroad supplies; was rep- 
resentative from Durham in 1868 and 
1869, from Newmarket in 1876 and 1877; 
a member of the senate in 1881. He is 
married, and has no religious prefer- 
ences. 


23. Hon. JAMES FRANK SEAVEY, born 
August 14, 1838; was educated at 
Franklin Academy. Dover, where he 
settled in 1857; served eight years as 
clerk. In 1866 he embarked in the ready- 
made clothing business. He has been a 
member of Dover common council, treas- 
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urer of Strafford county from 1869 to 
1871; representative from ward 2, Dover, 
from 1878 to 1880; state senator in 1881. 
In 1863 he married Sarah F. Webster, 
and has two children, Grace W. and 
Walter H. He is a Methodist, a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, and a Knight of Pythias. 
In the last order he represented, in 1878 
and 1879, the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire in the Supreme Lodge of the 
world. 


24. Hon. JOHN LEIGHTON, born Octo- 
ber 26, 1846, in Stratham; was educated 
in the common schools; settled in Ports- 
mouth. in 1865, in the grocery business ; 
was appointed cashier of Mechanics’ 
and Traders’ National Bank in 1881; re- 
signed in 1882; was elected a trustee of 
the Portsmouth Savings Bank in 1880; 
was alderman in 1879 and 1880. and rep- 
resentative in 1881. He married, in 1880, 
Mary E., daughtergof Capt. John B. 
Haley, of Portsmouth; is a Mason, and 
attends the Unitarian church. 


EXPLANATION, 
The publisher of the GRANITE MonTH- 


LY proposed to issue a supplement con- 
taining biographical sketches of the 


members of the N. H. House of Repre- 


sentatives for 1883-85, in the June num- 
ber. He has not received sufficient en- 
couragement. Of the three hundred 
members of the House but sixty have an 
swered his circular asking for necessary 
information. The amount of two dollars 
has been received in sums of fifty cents. 
and less, in postage stamps, and orders 
for less than one hundred copies. ‘The 
sketches of members who have sub- 
scribed for the magazine will appear in 
some future number; other sketches will 
be deposited in the archives of the N. H. 
Historical Society. ‘The proposed sup- 
plement would have cost the publisher 
over $100, and the demand does not war- 
rant the outlay. 














